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CHAPTER ONE 



BACKGROUND AND PROCEDURES 

The Content Area Readlmi Project was funded by the Division of Adult 
and Community Education, Bureau of Vocational Education, Pennsylvania De- 
partnent of Education to Investigate w^ys of providing Inservlce Instruc- 
tion In readinq Mthods to teachers In junior high schools and Adult Basic 
Education/General Educational Development (ABE/GED) classes. Funding sup- 
ported a planning phase (January 1 - June 30, 1976), an Instructional de- 
velopment phase (July.1 - August 31, 1976), and a instructional phase 
(September 1, 1976 - June 30, 1977). 

The dual clientele was chosen to see whether teachers with similar 
needs but different teaching situations could profit from joint Inservlce 
programs. The junior high emphasis was preventive iu nature, aimed a^ pre- 
venting dropouts and, thus, future students In ABE/GED classes. The 
Project also agreed to test Its Inservlce program In sufficiently different 
sites to determine whether it would be equally useful in the widely varying 
schools and conminlties in Pennsylvania. 

Content Aroa Readinq 

The Content Area Reading Project has been based on the premise that 
teachers of content subjects in junior high school and Adult Basic Educa- 
tion/General Educational Development can become competent and confluent in 
teaching reading skills as an integral part of their content teaching. The 
ifftegration of content objectives with those of reading necessitates lonn 
range planning for instruction and careful assessment of student ability by 
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the classroom teacher. The Project also asserts that teather sensitivity 
to students' individual differences can be developed so that teachers will 
appreciate the necessity for providing individual and small group expe- 
riences for all students. These are the general premises on which the 
Project's workshops, teaching materials, andl techniques were based. The 
coal of the first year of this Project was to Improve teachers' attitudes 
toward the Importance of teaching reading, their feeling of confidence in 
tAeIr own ability to do it, and their command of some techniques .for doinn 
It qeared to each one's subject area. 

The problem of reading instruction, and its place in content area 
teaching, has long been and continues to be a subject of debate' among ^ 
educators. Klnoston (1964) points out that while Interest in the readlna 
problems of students beyond the elementary level has resulted in Increased 
concern for the reading tasks faced by these studer.ts in masterina the con- 
tent In subject areas such as English, social studies, science and math, 
not much guidance or assistance has been generated by research for the 
secondary teacher who must cope with these problems. Early (1973) sug- 
gests that the status of reading Instruction In secondary schools has 
changed very little In the past thirty years, pointing out that the cur- 
rent demands for the whole faculty to teach reading In the content areas 
are the same as those noted In the literature as far back as 1942. She 
notes that only limited progress has been made In extending reading in- 
struction beyond the elementary grades. A chapter In the 26th National 
Sod^ety for the Study of Education Yearbook (1937) Is entitled "Reading In 
the Various Fields of the Curriculum." In this chapter, Snedaker and Horn 
propose to discuss the "responsibilities of all teachers for the effective 
direction of the reading nertinent to their curriculum fields" and further. 
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..to fjrescht "methods and means for developino (these) reading habits" 
(paqe 133). 

A review of the literature^7he"past fifteen years suaqests that 
ifour issues underlyinq the problem of readinq instruction in the content 
areas can be ?dentified. First, secondary teachers are in general inade- 
quately, if at ali, prepared to deal with readinq instruction. Secpnd, 
these teachers l^ppear to be unaware of the reading skills associated with 
their content areas and in fact may no^'he competent themselves in those 
skills; Third, the attitude of secondary teachers toward the integration 
of readinq instruction in the content areas is frequently neaative. Fi- 
nally, the issue of .student achievement can be related to the problem of 
inadequate readinq instruction in the content area classrooms. 

Issue One: Preparation of Secondary Teachers, McGinn is (1961) 
reports the results of a questionnaire nailed to a random sample of 
Michfoan secondary teachers to determine huw well prepared they were to 
develop readinq skills amonq their students. Less than 10? of the teach- 
ers resjiondinq reported receiving any ore or inservice instruction in how 
to teach readinq to high school students; y^^proximately ofie-third of 
the respondents reported that they interpreted one of their teachina re- 
sponsibilities to be the provision of instruction in readinq. The same 
year the McGinnis report appeared, Mary Aus£in, et al, (19^1) published 
their recommendations for improvinq teacher education which included the 
stronq .suggestion that a course in basic readina instruction be required 
of all prospective secondary teachers. 

Estes and Piercy (1973) present the results of a national survey 
conducted to determine various state certification requirements in the 
area of readinq. At that time only four states and the District of 
Columbia required' any trainfnq in readinq education for certification at 



the secondary level. Four other states required such trainino for Fnalish 
teachers only. And, only einht states reported that such a requirement 
was "under consideration." In other words, thirty-five of thr; fifty states 
neither required nor were considering requiring training in reading In- 
struction as a prerequisite for secondary certification as of 1973. 

Dtta from a later survey, that of Roeder and Poeder In 1974, pro- 
vides Information regarding graduation requirements for secondary education 
majors from 972 coller,es and universities In. the United Ftates. /»Dprox- 
Imately 75% of these Institutions reported that prospective secondary 
teachers were not required to enroll in any readino methods courses. 
Poeder and Poeder suggests that In view of the results of this and other 
surveys, it Is Impossible to expect secondary teachers to provide reading 
Instruction and that students can expect little. If any, help from these 
teachers In the skills they need In order to succeed il reading Increas- 
ingly more demanding content area materials. 

Issue Two: Teachers' Awareness of Reading Skills and Competence in 
These Skills. The second Issue underlyina the problem of reading instruc- 
tion In the content areas Is that of secondary teachers' awareness of the 
skills associated with reading content area materials. Singer (1972) suo- 
gests that for the most part students are expected to transfer the skills 
acquired In the elementary school developmental readino program to all the 
content areas. Hhlle certain of these skills parallel skills students 
need for materials u?:ed at the secondary level and beyond. Singer believes 
there are specific differences (such as the readinq and interpretation of 
maps and charts, the awareness ^f various oattems of writing, "and the 
adjustments of rate and technique according tc purpose) that can and 
should be taught at the secondary level. 
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Few studies have focused on assessinq inservrfce teachers' aware- 
ness of the skills associated with content area readina materials 
premise that knowledne of the skills necessary for successful rea.. of 
subject matter naterial is a prerenuisite for teachinn such material , 
Braam and Roehm (1964) conducted a survey to determine the extent to which 
a qroup of secondary teachers were aware of those skills. The responses 
of these teachers were compared to those of several "experts" in the field 
of reading instruction. Braam and Roehm conclude that there is a consid- 
erable difference between the responses of the teadiers samnled and thor.e 
of "exDerts".as to the extent and specification of skills needed in the 
content areas. This conclusion leads them to suaqest that the ideas and 
findings of these "experts" are not being effectively transmitted to 
teachers . 

In a replication of the Braam and Roehm study, Braam and Walker 
(1973)report similar findings. In general, teachers appear to be unaware 
of the majority of readinq skills needed by students for readino success- 
fully content area materials. 

Another aspect of the issue of teachers' awareness of content area 
reading skills is that of their own competence in utilizinn these skills. 
«hvJ% a number of researchers have fp.used on teacher competency m the 
area of basic word attack strateaies {Ilika, 1970, for example, reviews 
seven studies conducted between 1959 and 1963 to assess teachers' skills 
in phonics), fow have attempted to test teachers' mastery of specific 
reading-sttKly skills. Askov, Kawn, and Klumb (1976) used the upper level 
cf the criterion referenced study skills tests developed as part of the 
Wisconsin De'inn for Reading Skill Devfilopment in assessing a group of 
sixty-five elementary teachers' mastery of many of the skills their stu- 
dents are expected to learn. The generally low scores attained by the 
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teachers suqnest the need for increased attention to assessinq the skills 
of fre and inservice teachers with an eye toward designing teacher educa- 
tion programs which focus on the development of skills known to be inade- 
nuate. 

Issue Three: Teachers' Attitudes Toward Content Area Readinq In- 
struction. A third issue underl.yinq the problem is that of teachers' 
attitudes toward the integration of reading instruction in the content 
areas. McGinnis (1961), as another part of the survey previously cited, 
asked respondents whether or not secondary students need readinq instruc- 
tion and, if needed^ on whom the responsibility for this instruction 
should fall. Many teachers responded that reading instruction is neces- 
sary at the secondary level but that the responsibility for this instruc- 
tion should be assigned only to trained reading teachers. Schleich (1971) 
reports that on an opinion survey completed by content area teachers as 
part of an inservice program, the majority of teachers resoonded that 
students should be taught how to read prior to entering secondary school 
and that any readinci t»>strttCt1on at the secondary level should be conducted 
outside the regular classroom by special teachers. On the other hand, 
Otto (1968) administered an attitude inventory to eighty-seven secondary 
teachers and reports that in general the teachers sampled reflected posi- 
tive attitudes toward teaching reading within the content area classroom. 
Most trtrchers indicated a willingness to accept the responsibility for 
teaching skills specific to their subject areas. Significantly, however, 
most of these same teachers indicated a need for more training if they 
were to do an adequate job of incorporatwig reading instruction in the 
content areas. Hudson (1975) reports similar results from a survey con- 
ducted among social studies teachers. Most of the teachers in this sur- 
vey recognized the necessity for incorporating readinq skills instruction 
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in their classes but felt inadequate to the task. However, perhaps of 
greatest siqnificance is the findinq that the part of the sample which 
had the services of a trained readinq consultant indicated a more positive 
attitude toward takinq the responsibility of teachinq readinq skills si- 
mataiieously with content rather than turninq this job over to the person 

specially trained in readinq. 

Issue Four: Student /.eadinq Achievement. Finally, a fourth issue 
underlyinq the content area readina problem is that of student achievement 
and is therefore the most critical. V'hile it is of course important to be 
concerned about the fact that secondary teachers are in oeneral POorly 
prepared to deal with readinq problems, that they are qenerally not aware 
of content area readinn skills, and that they have qenerally neqative atti- 
tudes toward takinq responsibility for readinq instruction, what is most 
important is to consider what effect all of this h^s on student achieve- 
ment. 

Schleich (1971) notes that in a school-wide testinq proaram con- 
ducted prior to an inservice project in readinq instruction, nean scores 
on a standardized reading test at each successive nrade from nine to twelve 
showed a siqnificant downward trend for the san^e qroup of students, suq- 
oestinq that these students did not continue to develon adequately hiaher 
level skills as they moved throuqh hinh school. Rubin (1974) has suqaestcd 
that one of the most salient factors leadina students to dron out of hinh 
school is lack of the readinq skills necessary for success in the content 
areas. Sinner (1972) reports that particularly amono minority students, 
readinq deficiencies can create sufficient frustration in secondary stu- 
dents of averaqe intelliqence that many drop out rather than face the em- 
barrassinq conseouences of continued failure or low achievement in the 
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content areas. 

It is of Interest to consider what happens to sone of these hioh 
school drop-outs who at some later time enroll in ABE/OED proqrams in or- 
der to oualify for hioh school eoui valency status. It would be gratifying 
to note that these students would finally be under the direction of teach- 
ers adeouately trained to deal with their reading problems. However, the 
evidence Indicates that this is not the case. Bailey (1973) reports the 
results of a survey of one thousand Adult Basic Education teachers in a 
thirteen state area that reveals that 66% of the respondents reported that 
they had never had formal preparation in tht teaching of reading. Hall and 
Coley (1975) point out that one of the reasons for this lack of preparation 
on the part of Adult Basic Education teachers Is the fact that frequently 
such teachers are volunteers who hav5 no formal educational training at all. 
It is therefore unlikely that such personnel would be trained to teach 
readi ng . 

Inservlce Training Model 

The Project further proposed that the inservlce training given serve 
as a model for further training throughout the state. Therefore, the in- 
service model was Important for Project evaluation. In order to assess the 
roodeTs state-wide Implications, sites were chosen to reflect school dis- 
tricts across the state. The proposal suogested seeking sites as identi- 
fied In Table 1. 

The Project directors visited and talked with administrators and 
teachers In several districts In order to select three sites. After re- 
ceiving administrative and teacher approval, the urban, suburban and rural 
sites were chosen and becane the three sites of the Content Area Reading 
Project for 1976-77. Table 2 Includes the school site. Its str -jnt and 
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Table 1 
The Proposed Sites 



Site 



Type 1 : Junior High 
Schools 

1. Inner-city, hiqhly 
urban junior hiah 
school 

2, Rural, consolidated 
area Junior hiqh 
school 



Estimated Student Estimated Teacher 

Population Population 



500 50 



200 20 



3. Suburban junior - 
•hinh school 300 30 



Type II: ABE/GED Programs 
1. Urban ABE/6ED Program 



2. Rural ABE/GED Program 



100 10 
100 10 



teacher population, and the number of workshop teachers enrolled at each 
site. 

The total teacher population at each site was invited to participate 
in the Project. Voluntary participation and cottinitment were important be- 
cause the Project required 15 three-hour workshops, plus workina with staff 
members and on their own assinnnents between workshops. There was some 
attrition in the junior hioh teacher population and a hiqh attrition rate 
among teachers of adults. Reasons for this attrition will be discussed in 

detail in Chapter Six. 

In order to conduct Project evaluation, a comparison nroup at each 
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Table 2 
Teacher Participants 



Workshop 

Student Total Teacher Teacher 
S^te Population Population Population 



Type I: Junior High Schools 

Urban Harrisburg Middle School 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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2554 138 21 



Rural Penns Valley 

Junior-Senior High School 

Spring Mills, Pennsylvania 510 66 1/ 

* 

Suburban Park Forest and 
Westerly Parkway 
Junior High Schools 

State College, Pennsylvania 1927 113 <:U 



Type II: ABE/GED Programs 

Urban Adult Learning Center 
and Standard Evening 
High School 

Harrisburg City School 
District 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 1415 59 



Rural State College Area 

Adult Education Program 

State College, Pennsylvania 303 11 



11 

site was selected and tested, although they did not receive any Project 
treatment. Z*!! members of the comparison groups were regular teachers at , 
each site who had chosen not to become participants in the Project. 

Tables 3 and 4 provide the number and percent of participants in 
each site in each subject area. Table 3 shows junior high participants; 
Table 4, teachers of adults. As expected, a large oercentage of junior 
high participants teach English or reading, but the total workshop group 
includes representation from every major segment of the junior high school 
faculty. The spread of teachers of adults is less broad, with representa- 
tion clustering around major subject areas. The corparison groups were 
selected to match as far as possible the workshop groups in all demographic 
areas, especially in content area representation. Tables 3 and 4 illustrate 
that the Project was successful in matching by content area, with only one 
category being significantly different in number (junior hiah science). 

Further demographic data on participants included their sex, teach- 
ing experience, level of education, and previous readino instruction. 
Tables 5 and 6 detail their response by frequency and percent. The attempt 
to match comparison groups with workshop groups was successful. The most 
notable exception is in years of teaching experience. The workshop partic- 
ipants were significantly less experienced than the comparison nrouns. 
However, all teachers, workshop and comparison, are relatively inexperienced. 

Workshop Schedule . Horkshoos were scheduled to meet every two weeks at 
jajb site. The oriainal schedulinq called for the foil owing neetings by 
site? 

Harrisburg - 2nd & 4th Tuesday 2:45-5:45 p. m. 

Penns Valley 1st ft 3rd Wednesday 7-10 p. r. 

State College 1st A 3rd Monday 7-10 p. 
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Table 3 

Junior High Participants by Content Area and Site 



Harrisburg 



Teaching Area 
English 

Social Studies 

Science 

Hath 

Health education 
Hone .economics 
Vocational ed. 
Business ed. 
Special ed. 
Consumer ed. 
Reading 
Husic 
Art 

Foreign Language 

Bilingual ed. 

Librarian 

Non- teaching 
personnel 



VIorkshop Comparison 
(N = 21) (N = 21) 



6 
4 
4 

2 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
4 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 



28.6 
19.0 
10.0 
9.5 

0 

9.5 
4.8 
0 
0 

9.5 
19.0 
9.5 
0 

14.3 
0 
0 

4.8 



1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 



4.8 

23.8 
5.0 

14.3 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 

14.3 
4.8 

38.1 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
0 

4.8 



$ta*e College 



Workshop Comparison 
(N = 20) (N = 29) 
f % f % 



15.0 
10.0 
25.0 
10.0 

5.0 
15.0 
10.0 

0 

10.0 
15.0 
15.0 
0 

10.0 
5.0 

10.0 
5.0 
5.0 



5 
7 
2 
6 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 
6 



11.2 
24.1 

6.9 
20.7 

0 

0 

6.9 
3.4 
3.4 
6.9 
3.4 
3.4 
0 

3.4 

0 

3.8 
20.7 



Penns Valley 



Total 



Workshop Comparison 
(N = 16) (N = 22) 
f % f % 



37.5 
25.0 
18.8 
25.0 

6.3 

6.3 
25.0 
12.5 

6.3 
31.3 
25.0 

0 

6.3 

0 

0 

6.3 
0 



5 
2 
1 
5 
2 
0 
4 
3 
1 
4 
0 
4 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 



22 

9 

4 
22 

9 

0 

18 
13 

4 
18 

0 

18 
0 

9.1 
4.5 
4 



Workshop Comparison 
(N = 57) (N = 72) 
f % f % 



1 



15 
10 
12 
8 
2 
6 
7 
2 
3 

10 
11 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 



26.3 
17.5 
21.1 
14.0 
3.5 
10.5 
12.3 
3.5 
5.3 
17.5 
19.3 
3.5 
5.3 
7.0 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 



11 
14 
4 
14 

3 
1 
7 
5 
5 
7 
9 
6 
1 
4 
2 
4 
8 



15.3 

19.4 
5.6* 

19.4 
4.2 
1.4 
9.7 
6.9 
6.9 
9.7 

12.5 
8.3 
1.4 
5.6 
2.8 
5.6 

11.1 



I 

Significance levels reported in this column are for difference between 
Comparison and Workshop Teachers, using Chi Square. 



p < .05 
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Tabi 

Teachers of Adults 

I. Teaching Area 
English 

Social Studies 
Science 
Math 

Health Education 
Hoiie Economics 
Vocational Education 
Business Education 
Special Education 
Consumer Education 
Reading 
Music 
Art 

Foreign Language 

Bilingual Education 

Librarian 

Non-teaching 
personnel 

♦ p < .05 
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4 

by Content Area 



Workshop 

(N = 8) 
f % 


Comparison 
(N = 9) 
f % 


2 25.C 


5 


55.6 


3 37.5 


4 


44.4 


2 25.0 


5 


55.6 


2 25.0 


7 


77.8* 


0 


2 


22.2 


0 


3 


33.3 


0 


2 


22.2 


0 


3 


33.3 


0 


5 


55.6* 


1 1? 5 


5 


55.6 


2 25.0 


4 


44.4 


0 


0 




0 


0 




1 12.5 


0 




2 25.0 


1 


11.1 


0 


0 




1 12.5 


"l 


11.1 



Table 5 

Oenographic Data on Junior High Participants by Site 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 
VII. 



Harrlsburg 
Uorkshop Conparlson 



(N 
f 



21) 
X 



(N 
f 



21) 
X 



I. Years uaching txpeHcnce 



State College 
workshop eoaparlson 



(H « 20) 
f X 



0*3 


A 


38.1 


10 


47.6 


9 


45.0 


4-7 


10 


47.6 


7 


33.3 


8 


40.0 


3-11 


1 


4.8 


1 


4.8 


3 


15.0 


12-15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mkr^ ^hjn 1 S 


2 


9.5 


3 


14.3 


0 


0 


Tntal v#arc teachlra exoerlence 




38.1 








25.0 


0-3 


8 


5 


23.8 


5 


4-7 


9 


42.9 


10 


47.6 


10 


50.0 


8-11 


0 


0 


2 


9.5 


4 


20.0 


12-15 


1 


4.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■rir# than 15 


3 


14.3 


4 


19.0 


1 


5.0 


L0v#1 of education 














hi oh school orad 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


sane colleoe 


0 


0 


1 


4.8 


0 




undergrad degree 


18 


85.7 


14 


66.7 


9 


45.0 


aster's degree 


3 


14.3 


6 


28.6 


11 


55.0 


doctorate 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


College credits beyond undergrad 














0-10 


2 


9.5 




19.0 


1 


5.0 


11-20 


n 


52.4 


5 


23.8 


4 


20.0 


21-30 


4 


19.0 


5 


23.8 


3 


15.0 


31-50 


4 


T9.0 


5 


23.8 


8 


40.0 


more than 50 


0 


0 


2 


9.5 


4 


20.0 


Reading Instruction co^^ses 






10 






90.0 


0-6 credits 


15 


71.4 


47.^ 


18 


7-12 


5 


23.8 


6 


28.6 


1 


5.0 


13-18 


1 


4.8 


1 


4.8 


0 




19-24 


0 


0 


2 


9.5 


0 




iDore than 24 


0 


0 


2 


9.5 


1 


5.0 


Certified reading specialist? 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5.0 


Sex 














male 


9 


42.9 


6 


28.6 


3 


15.0 


fewale 




57.1 


15 


71.4 


17 


85.0 



(H » 29) 
f X 



Penns Valley 
Workshop Comparison 



{N 
f 



^6) 
X 



7 


25.0* 


5 


31.3 


5 


17.9 


7 


43.8 


2 


7.1 


3 


18.8 


2 


7.1 


1 


6.3 


12 


42.9 


0 


0 


6 


20.7** 


5 


31.3 


4 


13.8 


7 


43.8 


2 


6.9 


1 


6.3 


3 


10.3 


1 


6.3 


14 


48.3 


2 


12.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 




9 


31.0 


12 


75.0 


18 


62.1 


4 


25.0 


2 


6.9 


0 




2 


6.9 


5 


31.3 


3 


10.3 


3 


18.8 


3 


10.3 


1 


6.3 


11 


31.9 


2 


12.5 


10 


34.5 


5 


31.3 


18 


62.1 


11 


68.8 


5 


17.2 


4 


25.0 


4 


13.8 


0 


0 


1 


3.4 


0 


0 < 


1 


3.4 


1 


6.3 


3 


10.3 


1 


6.3 


14 


48.3* 


9 


56.3 


15 


51.7 


7 


^3 8 



(N 
f 



1 
3 
4 
5 
9 

1 
3 
3 
4 

11 

0 
1 
8 

12 
1 

0 
"3 
7 
6 
6 

14 

7 
1 

0 
0 
0 

14 

6 



22) 



4.5* 
13. 
18. 
22. 
40.9 

4.5 
13.6 
13.6 
18.2 
50.0 

0 

4.5 
36.4 
54.5 

4.5 

0 

13-6 
31.8 
27.3 
27.3 

63.6 
31.8 
4.5 



63.6 
36.4 



Workshop 
(N « 57} 



f 




f 


22 


38.6 


18 


25 


43.9 


15 


7 


12.3 


7 


1 


1.8 


7 


2 


3.5 


24 


13 


31.6 


12 


26 


45.6 


17 


b 


8.8 


7 


I 


3.5 


7 


6 


10.5 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


39 


68.4 


31 


^8 


31.6 


36 


0 


0 


3 


3 


14.0 


6 


Id 


31.6 


11 


8 


14.0 


IS 


14 


24.6 


22 


9 


15.8 


18 


44 


77.2 


42 


10 


17.5 


18 


1 ' 


1.8 


6 


0 


0 


3 


2 


3.5 


3 


2 


3.5 


3 


21 


36.8 


34 


3e 


63.2 


38 



Total 

Coff arison 
- 72) 



25. 4** 

.1.1 

9.9 

9.9 
33.8 

16.7** 
23.6 
9.7 
^ 9.7 
40.3 

0* 

2.8 
43-1 
50.0 

4.2 

8.3 
15.3 
20.8 
30.6 
25.0 

58.3 
25.0 

8.3 

4.2 

4.^ 

4.2 

47.2 

52.8 



MOTE: Significance levels related to Chi Square tests coniparing Workshop and Comparison within each site, 
adjacent cateonrles. 



In so<ne cases it was necessary to combine 



♦ p < .05 

p < .01 
p < .001 
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Table 6 

Demographic Data for Teachers of Adults 



I. Years^teachirg 

exper-" ?rice ir primary 
contert^ aix. 
0-3 
4-7 
8-11 
12-15 

more than .15 

I|. Total years teaching 
experience 

0-3 

8-l> 

12- 15 

more than 15 

III. Level of education 

high school graduate 
some college 
undergraduate degree 
master's degree 
doctorate 

IV. College credits beyond 
undergraduate 
0-10 
11-20 
21-31 
31-50 

more than 50 

V. Reading instruction courses 
0-6 credits 
7-12 

13- 18 
19-24 

more than 24 

VI. Certified reading 
specialist? Yes. 



VII. Sex 



Workshop 

(N = 8) 
f % 



2 
2 
2 
2 
0 



2 
2 
1 
2 
1 



0 
0 
4 



1 
1 
1 

2 
3 



5 
2 
1 
0 
0 



25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 



25.0 
25.0 
12.5 
25.0 
12.5 



50.0 
50.0 



12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
25.0 
37.5 



62.5 
25.6 
12.5 



Compari son 

(N = 9) 
f % 



1 
5 
1 
2 
0 



1 
3 
2 
3 
0 



0 
0 
4 

5 
0 



1 
1 

3 
2 
2 



6 
2 
1 
0 
0 



n.i 

55.6 
11.1 
22.2 



11.1 
33.3 
22.2 
33.3 



44.4 

55.6 



11.1 
11.1 
33.3 
22.2 
22.2 



66.7 
22.2 
11.1 



male 
female 



2 
6 



25.0 
75.0 



3 
6 



33. 
66. 
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The co-directors serying as workshop instructors olanned to alter- 
nate workshoos at each site, so that one would be present at' eaclr workshop 
and conduct half the workshops at each site. The reasonino behind this 
procedure was that both directors would become familiar with the teachers 
and schools at each site and, in addition, the instructor variable v/ould 
be controlled for in the research design. Ry the fifth workshop, it be- 
cairte clear that the teachers at each ^ite did not like the alternation. 
The teachers felt that they were not able to net to know the instructors 
well enough and that there was some lack of coherence in workshop presen- 
tations. The Project staff met over the Christmas break and anreed that 
the teachers' view be accepted. Therefore, co-director Askov v/orked with 
Penns Valley teachers for workshops 6-15; co-director Dupuis v.-orked with 
Harrisburg teachers for workshops 6-15. They worked with State Colleae 
teachers ir clusters: Pskov conducted workshons 6-in and Ounuis con- 
ducted workshops 11-15. Roth co-directors attended the final workshop at 
each site, as they had attended the openinn one, in order to provide a 
sense of closure to the experience. 

Several workshop dates were changed to avoid conferences and holi- 
days. One workshop in State Colleae was canceled because of weather 
(Workshop 7, January 24) and held the followino week. Otherwise, the dif- 
ficult winter weather did not affect workshop schedulina. The schedulinn 
of workshops in Harrisburo was adversely affected by the teacher strike 
which closed school in October. The first two workshops, scheduled for 
October 12 and 26, were not held. Instead, the first five workshocs were 
held in shortened time, on November 9, 16, 23, December 7 and 14. 

The actual workshop dates and the instructor at each is qiven in 
Table 7. 

26 ' 
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Table 7 

Dates For Workshops Held By Site 
Harrisburg Penns Valley State CoU^gg 



2nd & 4th Tuesday 


1st & 3rd Wednesday 


1st & 3rd Monday 


Kovember 9 


Dupuis/Askov 


October 6 


Askov/Dupuls 


October 4 


Dupuis/Askov 


November 16 


Askov 


October 20 


Askov 


October 18 


Askov 


November 23 


Dupuis 


November 3 


Askov 


November 1 


Dupuis 


December 7 


Askov 


Noves[jber 17 
DecemKeIr 8 


Askov 


November 15 


Askov 


i December 14 


Dupuis 


Dupuis 


December 6 


Dupuis 


January 11 


Dupuis 


January 12 


Askov 


January 10 


Askov 


January 25 


Dupuis 


January 26 


Askov 


January 31 


Askov 


February 8 
February 22 


Dupuis 
Dupuis 


February 9 N, 
February 23 


Askov 
Askov 


February 7 Askov 
February ^'Zl^^^kov * 


March 8 


Dupuis 


March 9 


Askov 


March 7 


Askov 
^Dupuis 


March 22 


Dupuis 


March 23 


Askov 


March 21 ^ 


April 12 


Dupuis 


April 6 


Askov 


April 4 


Dupuis 


April 26 


Dupuis 


April 20 


Askov « 


i April 18 


Dupuis 


May 10 


Dupuis 


April 27 


Askov 


April 25 


DupuTS^- 


May 24 


Dupuis/Askov 


May 18 


Askov/Dupuis 


May 16 


Dupuis/Askov 
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Project Stuff Assistance in Schools , Project staff members were 
chosen for their fOTlllarlty with particular types of schools and their 
experience as secondary teachers and teachers of adults and In supervisory 
experience with teachers* The schedule of their work with each site was 
as follows: 



Jill Craig 

Andrea tee 
Joyce Lee 



>1arr1sburg Middle School 
Harrlsburq ABE/GED 

Harrlsburg Middle School 

Marrlsburg Middle School 
State College ABE/GED 



1 day/week 

1 day/week 

2 days /week 

1 day/week 
1/2 day/week 



Pat Marra 
George Towle 



Penns Valley 1 day/week 

State College 1 day /week 

A brief description of background and related experience for each staff 
member Is Included here to Illustrate his/her suitability for the assign* 
ment given. 

Jill Craig, Doctoral Candidate In Curriculum and Instruction. Staff mem- 
ber for Harrlsburg ABE/GFD programs and Harrlsburg Middle 
School . 

Experience: suoenrlslon of student teachers (1 year); Instruc- 
tor In English education methods; secondary ESL teachlna 
(3 years) oartly In urban settln'^s. 

^resent position: Staff member, Penn State Teacher Corps Pro- 
ject, Penovo, Pennsylvania. 

Andrea Lee, Doctoral Candidate In Educational A(fen1n1strat1on. Staff mem- 
ber for Harrlsburg Middle School. 

Experience: supervision of student teachers (2 vears); ele- 
mentary «nd junior high school teaching (5 years) - 3 years 
In urban setting, 2 years as Peading coordinator. 
Present position: Supervisor of Elementary Language Arts and 
Reading Practlcum, State Colleoe Area Schools (Penn State 
University progrom). 

Joyce Lee, D.Ed. Curriculum and Instruction, 1977. Staff member for 
Harrlsburg Miodle School and State College ARE/GED programs. 
Also taouQh L.Ed« 400, Teaching Peadinn In the Elementary 
School, to provide released time for co-director Askov. 
Experience: Instructor In Peading methods; junior high school 
English teaching (6 years). 

Present position: Instructor In Readinn, Penn State. 
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Patsy Marra, Doctoral Candidate In Curriculum and Instruction. Staff 
member for Penn Valley Junior High School. 
Exoerlence: Reading supervisor (K-12) (3 years); Elementary 
teacher (6 years). 

Present position: Language Arts coordinator and Director, 
Title IH Project, Lewlsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Sandra Snyder, Doctoral Candidate In Curriculum and Instruction. Materi- 
als Coordinator. Also taught DPJ> 442, Reading Problems in 
Ssconuary Schools, to provide released time for co-director 
Dupuis. 

Experience: Library acquisitions (3 years); secondary teach 
ing (11/2 years). 

Present position: Graduate teaching assistant in Measure- 
ment and Evaluation, Penn State. 

George Towle, M.Ed. Curriculum and Instruction, 1977. Staff member for 
Park Forest and Westerly Parkway Junior High Schools, State 
College. Also taught DRR 442, Reading Problems in Secondary 
Schools to provide released time for co-director IXipuis. 
Experience: Developmental Reading teacher (10 years). 
Present position: Department Chairperson and reading teach- 
er, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 



These staff members were the key to teacher implementation of materi 
al discussed in workshops. Staff members observed teachers, at teacher re- 
quest, t»7lng out techniques and materials derived from the workshops. 
They assisted teachers in developing teaching materials, like unih and 
learning centers, with which teachers were unfamiliar. They counseled 
teachers and generally helped them develop a sense of confidence in their 
own ability to teach reading and a positive attitude toward the integration 
of reading and content material. More specific discussion of this staff 
work will be found under the discussion of the Inservice Model in Chapter 
Six. 

Liaison Teachers in Schools . A liaison teacher was designated at 
each school after consultation with the principal and, sometimes, the 
assistant superintendent. These liaison teachers scheduled roors and 
audio-visual equipment, disseminated information on workshop and staff 
schedules, and disseminated materials from the workshops, professional 
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library, and published materials on loan from the Project library. Work- 
shop participants in each school who served as liaison teacher include: 

Carolyn Carter (September- Decern- Harrisbura ^jiddle School 
ber 1976) 

Eva Tucker (January-June 1977) Karrisburg Kiddle SchocA 

Carl Gaffron Penns Valley Junior- Senior High 

School 

Orucila Connor Weirauch Park Forest Junior High School , 

StatP Collene, Pa. 

Dorothy Del afield Westerly Parkway Junior Hi oh 

School, State Collene, Pa. 

Professional Library and Teaching Materials . A professional library 
was developed for each site. Appendix 1.1 lists the contents of that li- 
brary. A single copy of each title was available at Penns Valley Junior- 
Senior High School and at each junior hiqh school in State College. Two 
copies of each title were available at the Harrisbura Middle School. The 
libraries were housed with the regular professional libraries at each 
school, on loan to project teachers as needed to complete reading assign- 
ments and to use as models for teachinr materials. The liaison teachers 
supervised the lending of library materials. 

The professional library is made up of references for professional 
information on topics discussed in the workshops. Most of these sources 
could be used as texts for regular college courses. Teachers received 
the benefit of several points of view on given topics rather than being 
restricted to a single view, as they might have been if a single text had 
been required. So«ne workshop participants bought copies of texts th'-y 
particularly preferred. One school bought copies of several for retention 
in their permanent collection. If the follow-up study currently being 
planned occurs in each school, the professional library will remain there 
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for use during the 1977-78 school year. 

A second part of the Project library Is a collection of Model 
Professional Materials collected throuahout the Project. Its major purpose 
is to provide teachers with samples of new materials which Intenrate read- 
ing skills and content objectives. Teachers were encouraged to search for 
published materials to fit their needs or, If none were available, to de- 
velop their own, using these as models. Special emphasis was placed on 
practical materials for adult and junior high readers, materials with hiah 
interest and low reading levels, materials covering Adult Performance 
Levels (APL) breakdown into content areas, and materials that stress the 
application of concepts. Some of these are listed in Adult Basic Edu ca- 
tion Instructional Material. An Annotated Bibliography by Eunice N. Askov 
and Joyce W. Lee, distributed by the Division of Continuinq Education, 
Bureau of Vocational Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education. A 
complete listing of the junior high school materials is given in Annotated 
Bibliography of Junior High School Materials for Reading Developnent in 
the Content Areas by Sandra L. Snyder, which appears as Appendix 1.2 of 
this report. 

Additional materials were duplicated for use in workshops. These 
included back<iround material, sample teachinq materials and other reading 
related material. These materials will be described when each topic is 
discussed in Chapter Four. 

Workshop Objectives and Graduate Course Offering . Graduate credit 
was available to all workshop participants through Continuing Education at 
the Pennsylvania State University. Workshop objectives v/ere ornanized by 
courses, permitting teachers to choose one or two courses for credit after 
detemining what each course reguired. In accordance with University 
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requirements, one objective was required from teachers takina each course 
for credit in addition to the oh.iectives required of all workshop teach- 
ers. 

The followinq objectives were handed out to all teachers at the 
first workshop: 

1. Each teacher will demonstrate ^lis understandinq of informal diannosis 
by creatinq two informal diaqr.ostic procedures: an IRI, a cloze pro- 
cedure or another procedure described in class. 

Evaluation: Diagnostic procedures followed formats oiven in workshop. 

2. Each teacher will use the results of his diagnostic procedures (In- 
formal Readinq Inventory, cloze, other) to develop qroupinq patterns 
or other classroom management plans. 

Evaluation: 1. Teacher will present at least one plan for grouping 
students In a class by reading skill needs based on 
diagnostic information. 

2. Teacher will present at least one plan for oroupinq 
students in a class on a basis other than readinq diag- 
nostic information. 

3. Each teacher will develop three alternative Instructional procedures, 
as follows: 

a. a unit (3-6 weeks long) following format given (to be done in 
groups or by usinq an existinq unit and extending it). 

b. a Learning Activity Package or Learning Center teaching a readinq 
skill Included In unit. 

c. a lesson or longer instruction involvino a medium besides readinq. 

Evaluation: 1. Each segment follows procedures outlined in workshop. 

2. Relationship between three types of instruction 
clearly Identified. 

4. As part of a content area qroup, each teacher will develop an annotated 
bibliography of teaching materials in his content area and/or reading. 
Minimum: 50 entries per group. 

5. Eflch teacher will demonstrate understanding of linguistically and 
culturally different students by: 

a. outlining the major language problems faced by black and Appa- 
lachian students. 

b. describing In essay form one dialect or linguistic problem and 
suggesting three ways to work with It in his classrooip. 

6. Each teacher will develop five exercises to teach a readino skill in 
his content area. At least one exercise will teach a skill in each 
major skill area: vocabulary, comprehension and study skills. 
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Evaluation: 1. Follows fonnat and time frame qlven In class. 

2. Reading skill clearly identified. 

3. Context in content material is appropriate. 

7. Each teacher will demonstrate his a nity to write comprehension 
questions at differing levels by writinq at least six questions on one 
piece of reading, using at least two levels of questioninq. 
Evaluation: 1. A minimum of six questions on readino maten?! 

appropriate for grade and subject 

2. Questions labeled correctly as to level. 

3. Answers are included and support level identified by 
teacher. 

8. Each teacher will identify paragraph functions for each naraqraph in 
a piece of reading in his subject area. 

Evaluation: 1. Functions correctly identified, according to list 
of functions given in workshop. 

9. Each teacher will demonstrate his understandinq of the concept of 
readability by: 

a. applying at least two readability formulas to three texts 
currently in use in his classes. 

b. writing a critical evaluation of the effectiveness of readabilit' 
measurements in his content area. 

Evaluation: 1. Fomulas accurately applied to texts. 

2. A two-page paper attached to readability data. 

10. Each teacher will develop a case study which follows one or nore stu- 
dents over the length of the workshops, accordinn to one of the fol- 
lowing options: 

a. qiven the results of an IPI on a class, choose two or three stu- 
dents who need heln on a specific skill and follow then all year 
on that skill; 

or 

b. qiven the results of an I*?! on ^ class, set up, nive and score 
follow-up IRI's or tests each two to three months to see if these 
skills are improved; 

or 

c. if a student or g>x)uP of students has more than one project 
teacher, those teachers may follow the same students throunh 
diagnostic/prescriptive activities similar to those in a or b; 

or 

d. Reading teachers may use diagnostic tests, includinn miscue anal- 
ysis, on two to three students and develop a thorounh case studv 
on them, focusinn on their readinn needs in different content 
areas. 

Evaluation: Information clearly presented, lonically oraanized; 
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analysis of data sunoests what the student needs at the 
end of the study. 



11. Each teacher will demonstrate his ability to apoly content area 
readinq principles by teachinq at least three lessons includina 
content area readinq skills, observed by a project staff men*er 
and discussed in a follow-uo session. These observations will 
be scheduled at the teacher's and staff member's mutual conven- 
ience and will be evaluated by the form provided. 

12. Each teacher will keep a weekly loqbook of activities and lessons 
invclvinq content area readinq, in at least one class. This book 
will be evaluated at the end of the project (May, 1977) and must 
contain at least one entry per week to be acceptable. 

Teachers takinq L.Ed. 470 for qraduate credit will complete the followinq 
objective, in addition to objectives 11 and 12 oiven above. 

13. Each teacher will present to his workshop class a report on one of 
his teachinq experiences usino a content area readino practice (10 - 
30 minutes lono). He will schedule this presentation with the in- 
structor and prepare all materials needed by other workshop partici- 
pants. Suggestions for materials to share in this presentation in- 
clude: 

1. A diagnostic tool and data from its use in one class; 
or 

2. A lesson Plan and data from its use in one class, 
or 

3. A media presentation (videoUpe, audiotape, etc.) developed by the 
teacher and used in conjunction with a lesson or unit plan; 

or 

4. Data on linguistically different students in one clasi and the 
teacher's work with them on a specific skill or lesson; 

or 

5. Other related activities approved by the instructor. 

Objectives 3a, 3b, 3c, 5, 10 and 13 can be awarded an A (outstandina), 
S (satisfactory) and I (incomplete) grade. 



All other Objectives can be awarded only a S or I grade. 
The two courses offered for credit were: 

1. DRR 450, Content Area Readinq, three/dnedi ts . This course was 



taught in a similar manner as on the main camous and in other Continuing 



Education offerinqs. Objectives 1-10 were required for DPR 450 as the 
Content Component of the Project. 

2. L.Ed. 470, Workshop in Content Area Readinq, three credits. 
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This course was designed specifically for this Project, otiectives 11-13 
were required for this course, the Demonstration Component of the Project. 

Teachers who chose not to take the course for credit were required 
to complete Objectives 1-9 and Objectives 11 and 12 to receive a certificate 
of completion of the Content Area Readintj Project (a sample certificate is 
attached as Anpendix 1.3). 

Two major enphases of this Project were the Inservice Model(dis- 
cussed in Chapter Two)and the Diagnostic Teachino Model (discussed in Chap- 
ter Three). The objectives relating to each emphasis are discussed in the 
appropriate chapter. The Content Components are also discussed in Chanter 
Four in which specific strands are described in detail. 

Teacher Attitude and Skills 

The Project has operated on the premise that channinq teachers' 
attitude toward teaching reading in content classes is a key factor in de- 
veloping their skills in readina instruction. Teachers' attitude toward 
teachinq readir.g has been reported in the literature usually to be neaa- 
tive. Yet most secondary teachers, when pressed, admit that their stu- 
dents have difficulty reading the assigned material. Further, in each of the 
school districts involved in this study, secondary teacher? had listed 
"Reading in the Content Areas" as a high priority for inservice work. Af- 
ter considerable study of teacher attittide in general and toward reading in 
particular, the Project staff hypothesized that attitude toward teachino 
reading was not a monolithic entity but a combination of several eleinents: 

1. The teachers 's attitude toward the importance of readinn and the 
teaching of readina in his/her classroom. 

2. The teacher's attitude toward the feasibility (or loosely stated, 
the practicality) of teachinn reading in his/her classroon. 
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3. The teachers's perception of his/her skill in teachinq readinq 
in his/her own subject area. 

4. The teacher's peneral attitude tovard teaching and the teach- 
ing situation. 

5. The teacher's mastery of knowledge about readina skills. 
Teacher Attitude Toward Reading . Elements 1. 2, and 3 of the list 

above were assessed by two attitude instruments developed by Project staff 
and geared specifically to content area teachers and readino: 

1. Statements Survey: Teaching Reading in Content Areas uses the 
Likert technigue to assess element 1 in some depth. 

2. Situations Survey: Teaching Reading in the Content Areas uses 
the semantic differential technioue to assess elements 1. 2 and 3. 

The Statements Survey is a twenty- item test resulting in a score 
ranging from 20-100. Each statement is responded to on a five-ooint scale 
from "agree" to "disagree." Data on the development, validation and relia- 
bility study of the SUtements Survey, alonq with a copy of it, is included 
in Appendix A.l. 

The Situations Survey uses the semantic differential technigue to 
assess elements 1, 2, and 3 on the list. For each item, a classroom sit- 
uation relating to readino was preserved and a plan of action for teachers 
to consider. Teachers then rated the situation and teachino plan on a 
series of bipolar adjectives. The first five sets of adjactives assessed 
their attitude toward the plan. The sixth set asked them to consider the 
plan's feasib'lity in the classroom, and the seventh set asked them to 
assess their skill at carrying through a plan like the one described. Ten 
items made up the survey, resulting in three scores: an attitude score, 
a feasibility score, and a perceived skill score. Data on the development. 
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valldatinn and reliability study of the Situations Survey Is Included In 



Both of these attitude surveys were administered before and after 
the wrkshops to all Projects participants and comparison teachers • 

General Teacher Attitude > Element 4 appeared to Involve neneral 
teacher morale. Vhlle Improvinq teacher morale was not the objective of 
this Pro/ect, teacher morale unquestionably affects the Performance of 



teachers and their wllllnqness to undertake a project like this and com- 
plete It successfully. The Project prop;>sed to each teacher a system of 
teaching, the Decision Model for Diagnostic Teachinq by Rrouplnq, which 
asked them to exaiMne critically and. In many ways to chanqe their teach- 
ing organization and practice. Such a change in teacher behavior might 



have seemed to be too great an effort for teachers whose neneral morale 
was low. 

In addition, teacher morale Is affected by forces external to this 
project, such as salary disputes, administrative behavior and community 
pressure. It seemed reasonable that over an acadetnlc year, forces like 
this could affect the morale of teacher partlcloants In ways that would 
confuse the Project's findlnqs but were beyond Its control. 

Therefore, teacher morale was assessed, pre and post, with the 
Purdue Teacher Opinlonaire, an established, standardized scale for meas- 
uring teacher att^i.ude toward adnlnlstrators, teaching oroanlzatlon, 
curriculum chanqe, salary, community support of schools, and other factors. 
This 'neasure was Included to alert the staff to changes 1n teacher morale 
not directly due to this Project. It was administered pre and post to 
both workshop and comparison groups. A copy of the Purdue Teacher 
Opinlonaire Is Included In Appendix A. 3. 



Appendix A. 2, as Is a copy of the Instrur^nt. 
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Reading Skills Test . Further^testina seemed necessary to assess 
teachers' cognitive knowledge of reading skills. Project staff develooed 
a criterion- referenced test to measure change in teachers' skill levels 
during the workshop program. A 23-Uem multlDle-choice test was developed 
and field tested. The test was referenced to the workshop objectives and 
mastery level was set at 60%. Field-testing and validation of the skills 
test are discussed In Appendix A.4. A copy of the test is included. 

Dissemination 

The Project began dissemination procedures with the developmetit of 
a brochure describing the project (Appendix J .8). Materials have been and 
continue to be disseminated at cost. 

^ Professional dissemination has included participation in the follow- 
ing conferences: 
-Nat1ofial_Read<ng Conference 

Atlanta, Georgia; December 1-2, 1976 

Papers Presented: 

Inservlce Training Model of the Content Area Reading Project. Eunice 
Askov and Mary Dupuls. 

Diagnostic Teaching in Content Area Reading . Mary Dupuls and Eunice 

Askov. . '■ , , J 

Jhi Developtnent of Two Instruments for Measuring Teachers Attitudes 
Toward Reading in the Content Areas . Joyce Lee and Carlotta Young. 

Attended by Mary Dupuls, Eunice Askov and Joyce Lee. 

-Pennsylvania Association for Adult Education Mid-Winter Conference, 

Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania; February 18-19, 1977, 

Distributed brochures. 

Attended by Eunice Askov, Mary Dupuls, Andrea Lee and Jill Craig. 
-Conference on Black Basic Education 

Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania; February 4-5, 1977. 
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Attended by Andrea Lee and Jill Craig 
-Keystone State Readinq Association 

Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; March 31 -April 2, 1977. ^ - 

/ 

Distributed brochures. 

Attended by Eunice Askov, Mary Oupuls, Joyce. Lee, and Sandra Snyder. 
-International Reading Association Annual Convention < 
Ml Mil Beach, Florida; May 2-4, 1977. 
Paper presented: 



Content Area Reading Project: Incorporating Reading Skills In 
Co ntent Subjects by Hary Dupuls, Eunice Askov and Joyce Lee, in the 



iicFTlnq Peadinq to Adults; Everything Y ou E ver W anted 



symposium, 

to Know But Were Afraid to Aslc > 

Attended by Eunlcs Askov, Mary Dupuls and Joyce Lee. 

Current plans call for Project results to be discussed further at 
the following professional conferences 1r 1977-78. 
-Keystone Statft Readinq Association 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; November 10-12, 1977, 

Proposed: 

a full session on the Content Area Readina Project describinn how 
to organize and conduct an inservice program in content area reading. 

-National Council of Teachers of English Annual National Convention 

New York City; November 24-26, 1977. 

Accepted : 

Training Resource Teachers for Content Area Readinp . 
-National Reading Conference 

New Orleans, Louisiana; December 1-3, 1977. 
Accepted : 

J Evaluation of_g_CBTE Readinq Inservice Program for Junior High 

School and ABE Teachers , (follow-un to the symposium presented at 
National Reading Conference, December* 1976). 
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•Eastern Reading International Reading Association Conference 
Hartford, Connecticut; flarch 2-4, 1978. 
Accepted: 

Content Area Teachers and Middle School ffeading, 
•International Reading Association Annual Convention 
Houston, Texas; May 1-5, 1978 
Proposed: / 

A symposiun entitled Alternative Models for Inservice Education in 
Content Area Reading chaired by Eunice Askov who will give an over- 
view and moderate the discussion; a paper by Mary Dupuis, Cor^ bininn 
University and School -based Inservice Education in Content Area 
Reading . 

Further inservice teacher education programs are planned with 
Intemediate Units and school districts within the state. 

This final reoort and its apoendices will be distributed to partic- 
ipating school districts ahd interested members of the University Advisory 
Board. Other professional requests will be filled at cost. This report 
will be submitted to ERIC and other data retrieval systems. 

Over/iew of the Report 

The remainder of this report is organized to describe in areater 
detail the concepts underlying Project activities, and the content of 
actual workshop sessions, as well as evaluation of the Project. 

Chapter Two describes the Inservice Training f^del used and eval- 
uated in the Project. 

Chapter Three describes the Diagnostic Teaching ftodel, as the cen- 
tral organizinn principle for implementation by workshop participants. . 

Chapter Four describes the seven content strands which made up the 
cognitive component of the workshops: Oiaanosis* Linguistic Differences, 
Mbtivation, Organization for Instruction, Peadina Skills, selection of 
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Ma^eri^iTTi Evalaatidh. " 

- ' Chapter Five reports the Project's results in terms of changes in 
attitude and skills in experimental and comparison groups. 

Chapter Six includes an overall suirmary of the Project, conclusions 
and reconmendations for future wor?Withr".inservice content area rea'dinn. 
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CH/>PTER TWO 



THt INSERVICE EDUCAiION MODEL OF THE 
CONTENT A^A READING PROJECT 

vice teacher education proaramsjbake many forms. A typical 
orm of inservice involves a visiting consultant who is invited to the 
school for an hour cr two to soeak on his/her area of expertise^-^^feach- 
ers listen dutifully; some even take notes. But no serious chance in their 
practices and attitudes is either expected or achieved. 

The Content /irea Paadinq Project involved an inservice effort for 
junior hiph school teachers and teachers of adults. The Project's aoal was, 
first, to cnange attitudes positively toward teaching readim as Part of 
content area subjects and, second, to effect change in^that direction In 
classroom practices. The Projeci strff realized that as outsiders or "vis- 
iting experts," they might in fact have very little impact on teachers* 
classroom practices and attitudes (Otto and Erickson, 1973). Therefore, 
chose a model for inservice educ^*ion which minht be used more often 
by a\<^nsultant renularly employed '>y a school district (e.a., curriculum 
di rector, \readi no consultant) in which a series of sessions could be sched- 
uled over a \nn period of time with foUow-un in the classrooms. 

Followinn recommendations made by others (Campbell, 1973; Parker 
and Campbell, 1973)V,the Project staff developed a year-lonn program for 
volunteer teachers, coniistino of fifteen bimonthly sessions, each lasting 
three hours. Three or six"" (lours of University credit were available as an 
option for teachers who wished to pay for the credits, fontent teachers 
who might be v/ell versed in theiV subject areas frequently have difficulty 
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Indlviduallzinq Instruction for different reading abilities clue to larne, 
changing content classes (Burnett and Schnell, 1975), or they resist teach- 
ing reading skills "by rdtionallzing that 'reading isn't iry subject'" 
(Axelrod, 1975). Therefore, changing attitudes was considered of nrinary 
Importance. Since affective objectives are attained primarily through 
activities with high experience impact and two-way coinmupi cation (Otto and 
Erickson, 1$73), follow-up between inservice sessions seerred essential to 
observe and provide feedback on progress toward integrating reading skills 
In the content subject, to discuss assigned projects, and to provide de<p- 
onst ration teaching as requested. 

A competency-based format was selected since the Project staff 
anticipated differences among the teachers In entry levels and progress in 
both skills and attitudes. It was also hoped that modeling a diagnostic- 
presci4pt1ve approach In the workshops would Influence teachers toward 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Objectives were written at three 
levels ~ cognitive, simulation, and application. The skills lecmed in 
the workshops were applied and observed In the classroom during the dem* 
onstratlon phase. In which the teacher Integrated^ In the classroom the 
skills previously mastered at lower levtels. 

Procedures 

The target group for the study consisted of 120 teachers of junior 
high and ABE/GED students at three sites. Since reading Instruction for 
teachers of adults has been generally lacking (Hall and Coley, 1975), they 
were Included with junior high school teachers who teach potential or 
future members of ABE/GED classes (if students drop out in hinh school). 
Reading specialists we***» also Included so that they might become more sen- 
sitive to the demands of the content area classroom and provide help to 
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content teachers as they deal with students of all readinq abilities. The 
actual nupfiber and oercent of teachers representing each content area is 
listed in Tables 3 and 4, op. 12*1J. 

Incentives for Teachers 



Because change^^in teachinq behavior is a long-terrr process and one 
in which teachers feel uncomfortable and insecure, the Project souqht to 
provide inceotives for teachers to join ana become committed to this pro- 
cess. It was reasoned that such a commitment would support teachers 
through difficult periods in the chaoge process. At the three Project 
sites re^resentinp rural, urban and'fuburban settings, teachers v/ere of- 
fered the option of released time durinn the school clay with substitutes 



hired by the project, or to receive extra compensation for attending the 
training sessions in the evening or after school. At each site, they 
chose to have the sessions after school hours and receive the extra com- 



pensation x$25 per workshop for attendance). The project had originally 



intended^ offer University credits as an additional incentive. However, 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education decided that provision of credit 
at no cost to participants was not appropriate and right establish an un- 
desirable precedent. Therefore, teachers were allo^/ed to choose to take 
three or six credits or no credit as described in Chapter One. 

Professional Support Procedures 

Other professional support procedures were developed t*^ aid the 
teachers in the change process. An Advisory Board was established con- 
sistinn of professors at The Pennsylvania State University fron the 
various content areas which are typically taught in junior hi oh schools 
and ABE/GEO programs. Each Advisory Board pember identified sample 
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materials from his/her content field that minht be used in junior hinh 
school and ABE/6ED proqrams as well as professional books relating reading 
skills to the content area subject. A list of the Advisory Roard is niven 
in Appendix 2.1. 

A professional library, consisting of books suqgested by /Advisory 
Board members plus many other resources dealing v;ith content area readinn, 
was developed for each site (See Aopendix 1.1). The professional library 
was provided so that teachers could complete the assigned readings with- 
out having access to a university library and use the references as 
sources of model techniques for teaching reading. 

In addition to the professional library, the Project purchased many 
student materials for secondary and adult content readinn. These materi- 
als served as cormercial models of student materials to be used by teach- 
ers during workshops or to te signed out to a teacher for a short tine 
after they were used in workshops in order to complete v.-orkshop assion- 
ments. 

Model materials were also created by Project staff to demonstrate 
how teacher:> might construct similar materials and develop these technioues 
In their classrooms. The Project staff encouraged the use of media by 
modeling their use in the workshops with staff -created materials. For 
example, a videotape was created on how to make a videotape concernino the 
teaching of vocabulary in a social studies unit. Listeninn centers per- 
taining to note-taking v/ere set up to nive teachers experience in listeninn 
comprehension and to encourage the use of such centers in their classroorrs. 
Particular use of media will be described as nart of Chanter Four. 

A staff of five graduate students (See Chapter One, n. 18) was 
hired to serve as coordinators. Each v/as assinned to teachers in a partic- 
ular school to provide follow-up in the classrooms between workshop 
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sessions. They not only attended the workshops at their particular sites, 
assistinq the two university Instructors, but also observed classes, held 
conferences v/ith teachers, and did demonstration teachino as requested. 
In addition, a wo'-kshop participant was identified at each school to serve 
as a liaison teacher in scheduling classroom visits for the coordinators, 
relaying questions to staff members from other teachers, and arraming for 
equipment needed for each workshop session. 

Finally, since the v^rkshop objectives called for application in 
the teaching of reading skills in the content area classroorr, an observa- 
tion form was needed. (See Appendix 2.2). When a teacher wanted to dem- 
onstrate classroom aorlication of an objective, he/she reouested a vicit 
from the coordinator who completed the observat^'on form and indicated 
whether or not the demonstration of the objective was satisfactory, f 
follow-up conference between teacher and observer was also held to provide 
feedback or each classroom observation. Project staff helped develop the 
observation form and received training in usinn it during the nlanninc 
period before the workshops began. 

Evaluation of the Inservice Model 

^n evaluation desiqn was planned to determine the effectiveness of 
the inservice education model. Not only was mastery of each workshop ob- 
jective assessed as recommended by Otto and Erickson (1973); the effec- 
tiveness of the Inservice model was also evaluated. Since results can not 
be expected to be observable anona junior high and ARF -^tudents immediate- 
Iv, only teacher variables were considered durino this year. 

The overall evaluation of this inservice model is contained in 
Chapter Five and Six of this report. Major considerations are: 

1. Change in attitude of v/orkshop participants. 
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2. Adequacy of conpctency-based objectives and processes for 
inservlce urograms. 

3. Adequacy of model Inq procedures In workshoos as a means for 
encouraging chance In teaching behavior. 

4. Adequacy of teacher Incentives in encouraoino lonn-term teacher 
connltmeni. 

5. Adequacy of on-site Project staff and liaison teachers in 
providing support for teacher change. 

These considerations will be further discussev in Chanter Five and 
5"*x. In addition to Implementinq the inservice model durinc the workshops 
and follow-up sessions, the staff presented a model for diagnostic teach- 
ing as a tool designed to assist teachers in planning for instruction. 
This ipodel will be the subject for discussion in Chapter Three. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING IN CONTENT AREA READING* 

Diagnosis is not a concept which is discussed frequently with con- 
tent teachers, junior high or adult. When diaqnosis enters, it usually is 
construed as diagnosis of students' cognitive level or their mastery of 
content material. Diagnosis of reading level has been presi^d to be the 
responsibility of the reading teacher, or for secondary teachers, the oft- 
mligned elementary teachers. The Content Area Reading Project premise is 
two- fold: 

1. Informal diaonosis of readino levels is the responsibility of 
the content teacher, and that content teachers can develop, administer, 
and evaluate informal diagnostic instruments. 

2. Content teachers can use diagnostic Information, teach the 
necessary reading skills, and not neolect their content resnonsibilities. 
Needed Diagnostic Information 

Content teachers need to know a oreat deal about the reading skill 
levels of their students (Shepherd, 1973). First, teachers must analyze 
the objectives and materials on which their courses are based to determine 
which skills btudents must be able to use in order to be successful. Then 
they must determine from earlier teachers, curriculum guides, etc., to 
which skills the students have already been exposed. Ouestions tc be an- 
swered ipclude: Which of these skills have the students mastered? Can 
students transfer skills learned in readino class (or any other class) to 
the content material In this class? 

♦ This paper will appear in The Yearbook of the National Peadin n Conference , 
In oress. 
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A great many skills are introduced* in the elementary grades in the 
context of reading class; e.g., word attack skills using roots and affixes 
to find the meaning of unfamiliar words. The task of the secondary con- 
tent teacher and the teacher of adults is to teach consciously for the 
necessary transfer of this ^ic word attack skill, reinforcing and ex- 
panding the skill for particular use in the given content area. 

For example, with regard to roots and affixes, students enter 
seventh grade having some familiarity with inflectional affixes and some 
basic derivational affixes. The junior high science teacher must begin 
uslsg specifically scientific affixes and the Greek and Latin roots so 
coHinon In scientific language. Diagnostic questions include: 

1. Can students identify and apply inflectional affixes in non- 
scientific words? 

2. Can students take basic scientific terns apart into component 

parts? 

3. Can students build new words from groups of routs and affixes 
and illentify probable meanings? 

After the basic skill is transferred and reinforced, the science 
teacher can introduce more elaborate root and affix work, combining basic 
sound pattern rules (again, familiar from elementary school) and the word- 
building process (consider the movement from microscope to microscopic to 
microscopy) > The complexity of the process of vocabulary building is 
easy for reading teachers to see, but content teachers are often unaware 
of it. The same procedure applies to teachers of adults as they approach 
content materials. 

This latter set of word attack skills, synthesizinq several basic 
skills in the approach to unfamiliar words, represents the second major 
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diaqnostic problem for content teachers. Once students' mastery of skills 
taught earlier is ascertained, content teachers must assess their mastery 
of developing skills, ones not assumed to ha^ been mastered earlier. On 
such skills as these, students will need direct'Tnstruction, not merely 
transfer and reinforcement. These skills will need sequential work, care- 
fully planned and systematically introduced. Examples of developinq skills 
include higher level probl em-sol vinq and searching skills; drawing ab- 
stract conclusions, like determining the "theme" of literatyre; aopreci- 
atinn figurative language. 

A third diagnostic problem for content teachers at all grade levels 
is to match the reading level of texts and other pieces of reading to the 
reading abilities of the students. This requires that conteat. teachers te 
able to assess the difficulty of texts. It. also requires that they be 
able to assess the reading levels of their 'students. With this informa- 
tion, teachers can find reading materials appropriate for the students or, 
if that is not possible, they can adjust their teaching and the students' 
uses of the material to account for differences. Most content teachers 
are not trainW either to assess materials or to assess sttident reading 
levels. Nor are they trained in adjusting their teaching or their stu- 
dents' reading materials. Mor are they familiar with alternative and sup- 
plemental materials. 

Using Diagnostic Information 

The Content Area Reading Project proposed to help junior high con- 
tent teachers develop the skills necessary to answer these and other ques- 
tions and problems in incorporating the teaching of reading in their spe- 
cial content. The project aimed to have its teacher participants learn 
about reading technigues, develop usable models, and evaluate their use in 
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the classroom* 

The long-range goal is the synthesis of necessary reading skill 
instruction with regular content instruction. Selection of content qoalS 
Is the primary consideration, with the students' mastery of these content 
goals the critical outcome. However, since such mastery will not occur 
without adequate reading skills, these content goals must be coupled with 
reading skill instruction for those students who need it. This Requires 
both the application of diagnostic infOFmaticn 2pH integration of reading 
objectives with those in the content area. 

The Decision Model for Diagnostic Teaching 

The key concept in the Project's approach to content teachers is 
the Decision Model for Diagnostic Teaching (Cartwriqht, Cartwright & 
Yssledyke, 1973). This model, based on analysis of each student's poten- 
tial, requires professional decisions at specific points in the teaching 
situation. The oriqinal decision model was designed for teachers of spe- 
cial education students in regular elementary classes. The model works 
well in any class in which individualized attention can be qiven to a 
student, or in the individualized atmosphere of an adult learning center. 

Realistically, individual attention to each student is not possibl 
for secondary content teachers, faced with 150 or so students each day, 
for discrete periods of time, with little flexibility in space. A more 
reasonable model for such teachers is an adaptation of the Decision Model 
given in Figure 1. The adapted model also assists teachers of adults in 
forming groups for social as well as coqnitive reasons. This adapted 
model differs from the original in several Important ways. Hov;ever, it i 
based on the same principle: a step-by-sten planning seauence for a 
teacher to follow throunhout the teachinn-1 earning process. 
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Figure 1 

The Decision M^del for Diagnostic Teaching 
"rouping 
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Step one is a careful assessment of each student to identify r ele- 
vant ct aract erl stie s, in this case of his/her readinn ability. The pro- 
ject focused on informal assessment yrff important readina skills by con- 
tent teachers using their own materials. Teachers developed qroup infor- 
mal reading inventories (Shepherd, 19^3; Thelen, 1976; ^arle, 1976) and 
cloze techniques (Dupuis, 1976; Riley, 1973) and used classroom observa- 
tion technique: They assessed students' self-direction level, to see 
which students could best assume independent activities. Case studies of 
individual students focused on backqround in^ rmation and student atti- 
tudes and interests. Many teachers have done this, but for too many, this 
valuable diagnostic information is gathered, then never used. The rest of 
the model forces teachers to act on this information. (For more detail, 
see Chapter Four, Diagnosis and Linguistic Differences Strands). 

Step two asks teachers to specify teaching goals for each 'tudent. 
lhi% will require writing objectives which speak to student learning, both 
in content area and in reading skills (Dupuis, 1973). The objective pre- 
scribed for each student may differ in which reading skill is beino 
learned, or in what medium is the source of content information (e.g., book, 
videotape, microfilm, magazine article, audiotape, etc.). The objective 
may allow choice in the method of demonstratina knowledge (e.g., oral or 
written, creative project or research paper), or in the route to gaining 
the skill ?r information (e.g., class work, learning centers or learning 
packets). (For more detail, see Chapter Four, Organization for Instruc- 
tion Strand). 

It seems reasonable that these student objectives be considered in 
groups or clusters rather than individually, fhat is, 'Objectives can be 
grouped together in clusters of three or four which are somehow similar: 
the reading skill is the same, or the topic is the same, or the process is 
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the same, etc. These clusters are found to be useful for several students, 
hence a group of students working on the same cluster of objectives. 

Step three of th^ model is the process of qroupinq. The teacher 
makes the professional decision that certain obiectives for certain stu- 
dents can be achieved in a qroup. These groups ^an be based on skill 
strengths or weaknesses, interests, special abilities; or a qroup of stu- 
dents can be matched to particular alternative readina materials. Such 
groups differ from typical homogeneous groupings because they are reeval- 
uated after each sequence. They can be changed at any time; either when 
weaknesses have been corrected or interests have chanqed. 

The Project staff guided teachers in forming different kinds of 
groups. The demonstration phase asked teachers to apply this procedure in 
a class and to evaluate its usefulness. Staff members observed these 
classes and discussed the results with the teachers. In addition. Project 
workshops demonstrated different grduping patterns within workshop ses- 
sions. (For more detail, see Chapter Four, Diagnosis Strand). 

Step four of the model directs the teacher, p^erhaps with the stu- 
dents, to choose which instnctional strategy to use - e. g., lecture, 
guided discovery. Inquiry, small group discussion, independent lab work, 
research in the library, learning packages. Each of those strategies uses 
different skills, requires different kinds and amounts of reading. Each 
allows the teacher to direct students to use their strong skills and/or 
to build up their weaknesses. The classroom management procedure is dic- 
tated by the instructional choices. Will the class be in one large group? 
Small groups? Independent study in thr classroom? Somewhere else? The 
teacher remains responsible for knowing what each student or group is 
doing. The teacher must direct or guide students carefully, allowing 
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appropriate degrees of decision-making by students. Durinqxthis project, 
content teachers began to move into grouping patterns other than the 
single large group. The Project's hypothesis is that this change can only 
happen slowly and In small increments. Beginning with teachers' present 
grouping plans, other patterns can be introduced one at a time, for short 
periods of time. As teachers become comfortable in different situations, 
as they know they can manage the class, they are encouraged to try addi- 
tional patterns. (For more detail, see Chapter Four, Organization for 
Instruction, Motivation, Evaluation, and Reading Skills Strands). 

Step five is the one which seems out of place - selecting instruc- 
tional materials. The prevailing wisdom is that this is the first step - 
the adopted textbook is the material. The Decision Model suggests that 
teachers put the horse and cart in the proper order, and make the materi- 
als cerve the goals and procedures which the teacher has selected. The 
text may still be the appropriate material . However, vast numbers of 
alternative materials are available. The Project demanded that teachers 
become familiar with wny different materials in their content area, 
assessing each in terms of its suitability in reading level, skills, and 
content material. An additional component at this step is learning to 
adapt texts for use by students who can not otherwise use them by devel- 
oping study guides (Thomas i Robinson, 1973), reasoning guides (Herber, 
1970), and even by rewriting the critical parts of the content material. 
(For more detail, see Chapter Four, Selection of Materials Strand). 

Step six directs the teacher to try out these plans with each 
group. Each teacher in the P»-oject tried out the techniques discussed in 
workshops in at least one of their classes. Their feedback is step seven- 
evaluation. At this point, the model shifts its emphasis from the groups 
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fonned after «tep two back to the individual student. Each student's 
individual perfonnance must be assessed to determine whether he/she met 
the designated objectives. This means, of course, that students in the 
same class may be reaching different objectives. While the content ob- 
jectives may be the same for all of them, the readinq skill objectives 
may well differ. (For more detail, see Chapter Four, Evaluation Strand). 

The decisions to be made durino the evaluation are included in 
diamond shape on the modtl. If the student reached the ooal set, then the 
sequence can be repeated. If he/she did not reach the noal , the teacher 
looks for the reason why. At which step did the teachers 's p^anninq qo 
awry? Suitable revision should allow the student to succeed on the next 
attempt. It is at this point that the oroupinq chanaes if the needs of 
the group have chanoed. Indeed, based on a new set of noals for each stu- 
dent, the grouping patterns will necessarily change frequently. Thus, the 
instructional pattern described here will not lock a student into a 
"track" or any kind of continuing group. The teacher's professional 
judgment will be used after each instructional sequence to be sure that the 
groups are serving the best interests of each student. 

The Decision Model is based on a diaonostic-prescripti ve rationale, 
useful for content teachers despite *he large number students they 
teach. However, the Project predicted that teachers would have difficulty 
adopting this model and makinn it operational. Hence the Project staff 
provided a full year of work, in workshops and in teachers* classrooms, in 
an attempt to change teacher behavior. 
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THE CONTENT COMPONENT OF THE CONTENT 
AREA READING PPOJECT 

The content component of the Content Area Peading Project fs the 
operational content of the theoretical process described In Chapters One 
and Three. It translates the theory into recognizable concents concerned 
with reading instruction and inethodology for usinn these concepts in the 
classroom Each of them could be supported with detailed research, but 
the staff has chosen to concentrate on the actual concepts and procedures 
used, keepina references to a minimum. Selected professional references, 
especially to the materials in the Project's orofessional library, are 
included at the end of each section. 

Strands were chosen as the means of presenting the content compo- 
nent, rather than listino the content of each workshop in order, so that 
the full coverage given each strand topic could be described coherently. 
Because each strand was dealt with in more than one workshop, Fiaure 3 
near the end of the chapter will show graphically at which workshops each 
strand was treated. Figure 4 relates the strands to the ten objectives 
of the content component. The seguence of workshop topics was decided 
for several reasons: 

1. certain topics precede others for logical development of 
concepts ; 

2. certain assignments reguire longer to complete and must there- 
fore be introduced earlier; 

3. topics were introduced in accordance with the Diaonostic 
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t) i agpos< s Stra ind 

tan be seen fron» the Pt agnostic Teaching Model presented in 
Ch^ter Thret. ol nece^swy prel \m*i^dtf 5tep prcsc-ribinq appropriate in- 
stiruction Is dtdanosis of students' abilities to hanAle reading demands 
36 voell 36 eContent- re^juirenten^s- One /tii^ht ask hpW a content teacher who 
te^clits <5L dfipartmchtajirerf situation can taKe tifw to group students 
and provide, differential I'nstructfon, Many workshop participants ini- 
tU^Vy felt that they had neither tiie tine nor the resources to Implement 
Projtfcr suggestions. The workshop staff, however, were in the schools to 
provide the knowledge and resources, the teachers were expected to pro- 
vide tht time and effort in Implementing the Diagnostic Teaching Model. 

In all content areas • social studies, science, home economics, 
music, as examples - the need to Individualize Instruction was apparent. 
Differences In the ability to handle content demands were obvious for the 
teachers. One student might have background in a particular content area, 
such as Industrial arts, through the Influence of a family member. An- 
other might excel In social studies due to extensive traveling and an 
Interest in history. 

Just as the teacher cannot assume that students have equal back- 
grounds In the content field, they also cannot assume that the reading 
abilities of tnclr student: sre e^-'^l ^ Sere student:, even thcee v.t.e 
have been adequate readers in elementary school using a basal reader, 
have difficulty reading junior high school textbooks. The need for diag- 
nostic Information Is perhaps even greater among the teachers of adults. 
Adult students, by virtue of more extensive and varied life experience, 
may have acquired some competencies, but not others, making diagnosis 
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essential. 

T^erefore, diaanosls of abilities, in relation to both content 
requirements and reading derrands, is a necessary preliminary step before 
Instruction. The focus in this strand is -on the readino skill reouirefrents 
made In most content area studies. 
Sources of Diagnostic Information 

Information about students' reading abilities is available from a 
variety of sources. Previous teachers may oass on information about par- 
t^'cular students' reading abilities. The librarian mcy also be able to 
provide Information about student use of library resources, if library use 
Is required in the content study. A ouestlonnaire mav be oiven to the 
student to determine self-perception of reading abilities. In the case 
of the adult student, his/her employer (with the student's consent) or 
family might be able to provide helpful information about ^is/ner abil- 
ities. 

Cumulative record folders usually contain reports of testino in 
readino done throughout the school career. These scores represent the 
results of the survey level of testing which is conducted primarily for 
the Durpose of screeninn. Norms are provided so that individual and 
group scores may be comoared to those obtained by students of the same age/ 
grade placement. However, a simnle score in readino - or even a separate 
score for vocabulary and connrehension - doesn't provide diannostic in- 
formation about the student's strennths and weaknesses in readino. These 
scores do, however. Indicate a general level of functioning although they 
often represent the frustration rather than the instructional level of 
performance. Workshop participants were, therefore, made avare of the 
limitations of informal tests. Standardized norm-referenced tests, while 
not diagnostic in nature, do have the virtue of usually heino valid and 
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reliable. With teachernnade ffiformal tests, hfrnewr^ one does not always 
knon whetfier students miss an item because they have not grasped what It 
Is measuring or because It is a poorly written Item. 

Workshop teachers Mere encouraged to consider all sources In aath- 
erlng diagnostic Information. Indeed, the Intent of Objective 10 (see 
Objective 10 In Chapter One and Appendix 4.1),mak1nq a case study of one 
or more students, was to make teachers aware of various types of dlaq* 
nostic Information. They were to consider not only reading abilities but 
also other factors such as linguistic differences and motivation. Since 
other types of diagnostic Inforniatlon are discussed later In the chapter, 
the focus here remains on the diagnosis of reading abilities, One of the 
major means of diagnosing students' reading abilities was not through 
formal reading tests but through informal teacher-made devices which are 
more useful in guiding instructional planning. 
Assessing Reading Ability Through Informal ^asures 

Diagnosis of readina ability is twofold. First, diagnosis of gen- 
eral reading abilities must be carried out to determine whether students 
can use content curriculum materials. It is not at all unusual in a sev- 
enth grade social studies classroom, for example, for sope students to 
function in reading ability at a third grade level while others are 
furctloninc at upper high school levels. 

Likewise, proficiency in specific reading/study skills may vary 
widely depending on past experiences (especially among adult students), 
prior instruction, an^l ceneral ability level. Althounh proficiency in 
specific study skills is certainly related to general readinc ability, it 
is possible for roor readers to have achieved mastery of sone reading 
study/skills throuoh opportunities outside the classroom. 
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Both general reading ability in content materials and the ability 

c 

to apply specific reading/study skills should be assessed by the content 
teacher, Accordinaly, the technique presented to Project teachers for 
obtaining these types of infonration was the aroup reading inventory 
(Shepherd, 1973), An adaptation of the Infon^al Reading Inventory, which 
Is an Individual assessment used^xtensively by elementary teachers and 
reading specialists, the croup reading inventory may be administered to a 
large group. Instead of orally reading a series of paragraphs qraded in 
difficulty, students are asked to read silently a selection from the con- 
tent Uxtbook to determine their readinn level In relation to the textbook 
Itself, If several textbooks of varying difficulty levels are available, 
then a selection should be taken from each to determine which is most ao- 
proprlate for each student. 

Guides to constructing group reading Inventories in various content 
areas are provided In the Model Materials, Section 7. In constructing a 
group reading Inventory as part of Objective 1, workshoo teachers first 
selected a representative complete section of the textbook, several pages 
In length. This section formed the basis for diaonosis of comprehension 
skills and reading rate. As part of the aroup readina inventory, teachers 
also assessed students* abilities to apply certain reading/study skills in 
relation to the c^^ntent textbook. Some teachers also went beyond the 
textbook to Include assessment of reading/study skills as related to the 
use of the library. The Important first steo was for the teachers to 
determine which skills arc necessary in order for students to grasp con- 
tent materials. As can be seen In the samples that are included in Appen- 
dix 4.2, the skills assessed may vary considerably wltu the content area. 

Shepherd Identifies some common skills, regardless of content 
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area, that should be assessed, such as use of the table of contents, index 
and glossary. Vocabulary skills, such as identifyinia word meaninos in 
context, dividing words into syllables, and nickinq out freouently used 
roots and affixes can also be included in all content area assessments. 
Comprehension skills, as discussed above, are assessed throuoh readinq a 
particular selection from the textbook. Scanning to locate specific in- 
formation and skimming to qet a general overview may be assessed in addi- 
tion to readinq rate. 

Workshop teachers also considered the graphic skills that may be 
unique to their content areas. For example, socfal studies teachers might 
include assessment of mao readinq skills while science teachers might 
access the interpretation of tables and granhs. Home economics teachers, 
on the other hand, mioht focus on students' abilities to read charts and 
diagrams. 

After constructinq group readino inventories and administering them 
to students, workshop teachers were instructed to create charts displaying 
the results of the assessment. Inspection of the chart could inform the 
teacher of which students had not mastered the skills necessary in using 
the content textRook. Sample grouping plans are found in Apnendix 4.3. 

In addition to determining the level of proficiency in each skill - 
both for individuals and the qroup - the teacher may also draw conclusions 
duuut the suitcbility ^^f' tpyt.bnolc fnr inHiu^Hnai cfuHpnt*;. Shepherd 
advises that scores above 90? correct indicate that the reading materials 
may be too easy, that scores between 70-90?. correct indicate an appro- 
priate instructional range, and that scores below 65% correct indicate 
that the reading material is at the frustration level, too difficult for 
use in instruction. 
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Another informal teacher-made technique for determining students' 
readinq level is the cloze proqeacnre. /^s part of Objective 1, teachers 
selected a passaqe of approximately 250-words taken from the content text- 
book or other required readinq materials. After leavinq the first sen- 
tence intact, every fifth word was deleted from the passaqe so that a 
total of fifty deletions was attained. The students were instructed Ao 
fill in the deleted words in the passaqe. The assiqnment quides ^ffd 
sample cloze tests created by teachers may be found in the Model Materials 
(see Model Materials, sections 7 and 1 or Appendix 4.18). 

In scorinq a cloze test, the teacher must decide whether only the 
exact work that was deleted is to be accepted as correct or whether a 
synonym is also acceptable. If tKe student must supply the exact words, 
then the instructional ranqe is usually considered to be 44-655; correct 
(Burron and Claybauqh, 1972). Scores below that ranqe may indicate thert 
the material is too difficult. If the teacher chooses to accept synonyms 
for the deleted word, then scores of 50-70? correct would indicate suit- 
ability of the material for instruction. Acceptance of synonyms makes 
scorinq more difficult, since each choice must be considered for accepta- 
bility. Acceptance of only the exact word speeds up the'prdcess of scorinq 
anyone (for exa»nple, an aide) may check to see if the correct word has been 
inserted. ^ 

Altho'jqh diaqnostic information about skill attainment is not 
obtained by use of the cloze procedure, an observant content teacheT tan 
draw some conclusions about students' Manauaae skills. If, for example, 
a student inserts a verb where a noun bel'jnqs, cr if the sentence no 
longer makes sense, then the student probably is not deriving meanino 
from the readinq selection. 
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Since a cloze test is so easily constructed* and scored, teachers 
v'ere urged to create them for all reading materials to insure that stu- 
dents are using appropriate materials; For example, if several resources 
were aval^idble on the same topic, a cloze test using a passage from each 
resource could indicate which students should be reading which resource. 

Thus» reading level in relation to content materials may be deter- 
mined by both the group reading inventory and the cloze procedure. Skill 
attainment, however, is best measured by the group readinn inventory since 
the student is required to use content materials in application of skills. 

Plans devised by teachers for using the results from the group 
reading inventory and the cloze test are presented in the Model flaterials, 
section 2. Through diagnosis of readina abilities groups can be formed 
to makie content learning more effective. The Diagnostic Teaching Model 
was implemented as teachers identified skill deficiencies for each stu- 
dent, grouped students together with common needs, and posttested for 
mastery after instruction. 

As mentioned above, in the Content Area Reading Project diagnosis 
included more than diagnosis of reading abilities. In the next section 
diagnosis of linguistic differences among students is considered. 
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Linguistic Differences Strand 

One of the major strands of the Project was that of diaqnosls of 
students' strengths and weaknesses In reading^ A iiqnif leant )art of that 
diagnosiSt aside from particular skills In comprehension, voc^Ljlary and 
^tkdy skills, was a sensitivity to language differences and wi awareness of 
the language the student brings to school. The need to be aware of the 
dialects and registers (language style) used by students, teachers, and in 
teaching materials underscored the study of linguistic differences. 

Goodman's (1970) definition of reading Includes the use of syntac- 
tic and semantic information. Reading is a selective orocess. It in- 
volves partial use of available minimal language cues selected from percep- 
tual input on the basis of the reader's expectation. As this partial in- 
formation is processed, the reader makes tentative decisions to be con- 
firmed, rejected or refined as reading proqresses. 

V/hat Giodman is pointing out is that it is not enough to consider 
reading as decoding or word Identification and comprehension. A student 
rifc^ds to be able to use language efficently to read well. The closer the 
match between his/her language and the language on the printed page, the 
simpler he/she will find the task of reading. How close is this m?*ch? 
What sort of language du students use? Is there a different in- 
school and out-of -school language, or formal and informal language*: What 
cultural variables affect the lanauaoe of students in Pennsylvania class- 
rooms? What sort of language models are teachers providirq? What ^'ort 
of opportunities are teachers providing to extend the language of their 
students? Kow much do teachers know about the language of their students 
and what influence it may have on the students' ability to read? These 
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were some of the Project's concerns. 

In order to sensitize teachars to these questions, to the fact that 
their students may speak a casual non-standard English but be expected to 
read a formal standard English, two videotapes were produced. One video- 
tape was sade in Harrisburg, entitled Growing Up Black: ^ Study of Black 
Language and Black Culture, the other in Penns Valley entitled Growing l)p 
In Rural Pennsylvania: A Study of Language and Culture . The tapes were 
made In schools where teachers In the Project taught, so that the tapes 
would reflect conditions In thesp schools and teachers could develop an 
awareness of the language In the specific locality it Is used today. 
The tapes were designed to arouse discussion of the \. -es involved. Both 
tapes used a similar format: a short introduction set the scene with re- 
gard to culture and the possible Influences on language; then each tape 
went upward from Kindergarten to Grade 12, showing the development of the 
language and how students switch registers in in-school and out-of-schoul 
situations; each concluded with some specific questions for teachers to 
discuss: 

What developmental changes did you hear as speakers grew older? 

What elements of black/rural culture are shown? Hov/ do they affect 
the child's language? 

Is black/rural English a dialect? V'hat registers are used 
students? 

What characteristics of language models see'^ most important? Are 
teachers gooc language models? 

In addition, each tape was accompanleo by a study guide surrniarizing 
selected research In the area of lannuage and culture, and lannu;^ne and 
reading (See Appendix 4.4 and 4.5). ?"ollowinq tie showinn of the video- 
tapes at.each site, the Implications of the students* language us^ge both 
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in and out of the classroom were discussed. One of the workshop objectives 
(Objective 5) required the demonstration of an understanding of linguisti- 
cally and culturally different students. Teachers outlined the language 
differences between standard and non-standard speakers and described spe- 
cific w^s to help non-standard speakers in reading in thei*- respective 
content areas. 
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Motivation Strand 

The need for students to be motivated to learn is obvious in all 
branches pf education, A student who is unwillinq to learn will probably 
not learn, thouoh all other condition*; may be optimum. A student who is 
motivated to Ifeam will do so in spite of conditicr^. The teacher's first 
job, then, is to motivate students to want to learn. 

The Project tackled the question of motivation fron two standpoints- 
the general overall motivation to learn, and the more specific motivation 
to read. Because of time '*">nstraints, the workshoos could deal only 
briefly with the subject, but it appears central to the whole education 
process. Workinq on developing reading skills is not sufficient if stu- 
dents have no desire to use Jie skills. Developing a positive attitude to 
learning in general and readinq ..i particular is the reading teacher's and 
cotitent teacher's job alike. 

Motivation Is expressed alone a continOum from extrinsic to intrinsic. 
Kohlberg (1971) has described how, in moral development, tne motivat yn of 
doing something can range from an inboni '^esire to act because it gives 
pleasure to the participant to a desire to act to avoid punishment, an act 
performed in fear. Students can read a book because they ertjoy reading it or 
because they are afraid of failing the test. The Project's initial concern 
was with what motivates students intrinsically - what they like or dislike, 
what their value system - on the premise that motivation from within can 
be stronger and have fewer adverse repercussions than external motivation. 
The need to know what motivates a student, whether a junior hi ah school or 
adult student, /as stressed Ihrounhout the workshops. 

One way of identifyina the interests of students is the case study 
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(Objective 10) which, while dealinn with only one student and provic'ing a 
quantify of other data, will provide infomation on a students 's interests, 
the kind of books he reads, TV programs he watches, etc. The data from 
one student may provide a guide to the interests of the class. 

A second assessment of the values of students i» the values q-jcsMon- 
naire, of the type uied in values clarification exercises (Simon, Howe and 
Ki'rschenbaum. 1972) to find out what students enjoy doing, in school and 
cut of school, how closely they are influenced by their peers or family, 
whether they operate more as individuals or members of a aroup and so on. 
A prelude to this type of assessment of students was a discussion about 
whether or not values ihould be chanaed, how much students' values differ 
from the values of school or society, whether the value system of adult 
education students differs to any qreat degree form the junior high stu- 
dents, and aiven a different value system between students and teachers 
what Implications there aie for teaching. The .'iscussion on how culture 
and language affect values, which was part of the strand on Linguistic 
Differences, tied in here. As part of this discussion in the urban site. 
An Open Letter to Black Parents: Send Your Children to the Library (Ashe, 
1977) was distributed. Finding out what students value out of school and 
the availability of these activities within the school should allow teach- 
ers opportunities to better rotivate their students. 

A further concern of the Project was how teachers htlp students in 
their interactions with them, whether they stimulate students through the 
use of open ended questions and conments whicn drav the students to think 
further and expand on their ideas, or whether they cut them off or deflate 
them. A discussion on Fnabling and InhlbHing Stalemonts ("Science for 
the Seventies," 1975) ("ee Appendix 4.6) ./y teacher- was part of the work- 
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shop structure. 

Recognizing that being held back or pushed ahead too fast in a class 
can lead to problems for students and cause them to become disenchanted 
with school, the Project emphasized the id^a of individualizing. Before 
rushing ahead into a completed individualized program, it seemed wise to 
point out to teachers that not all students work most efficiently in an 
individual setting. A self -directed behavior rating scale (See Appendix 
4.7) was given to the teachers to try themselves and also to adninister to 
their students. Students who can work by themselves, who are sufficiently 
organized and motivated, can manage far better in an individualized sit- 
uation than students who need the support and control of a traditional 
classroom setting. 

Within the area of motivation for reading, several techniques were 
demonstrated and discussed. 

1. Individualized Reading . A slide/tape presentation was made 
stressing self selection, sustained silent reading, coordinated writing 
assignments, contracts for self pacing, self di recti nq and self evaluating, 
adjustncnt to individual needs. The main advantage of an individualized 
program is the involvement an ' interaction of students, because they are 
doing something they want, something to do at their own speed. The use- 
fulness of this approach for adult students was emphasized. 

2. Learning Centers . The construction of Leaminq Centers is 
discussed further in the section on Organization for Instruction. The 
advantages of using a leaminq center to motivate students are numerous. 
They can be worked on individually at the student's own pace, and if a 
variety is offered, students can find a means of learninn a skill or 
concept which corresponds to their particular leaminq style. Because 
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centers provide a more visual or tactile approach to lear^inn, students 
can be motivated to learn at a center, when they are unmotivated to learn 
in a traditional classroom settint). 

3. Language Experience /Approach , This technioue is commonly used 
in beninninn reading cl asses » but the Project introduced the concept of 
using it with older students who are poor readers. (See Appendix 4.8). 

In the Language Experience Approach (LEA) students write to be read. Their 
reading is of materials that they have either dictated to the teacher or 
written themselves. This simplifies their reading because the content of 
the material is known, only the skills of reading need to be developed. 
Using LEA with elder students provides for two very important considera- 
tions. Reading material for older 'reluctant readers" must be of high in- 
terest to them, and secondly, reading material for older "reluctant 
readers" must contain vocabulary appropriate to their cognitive levels. 
Reading materials are thus tailo*^-made to match the lan($u^ae development, 
cognitive levels and interests of students. 

4. Localized Textbooks . This concept of producing textbooks for 
content areas on local topics end local places as a means of motivating 
students to read and write is a direct practical application of the 
Language Experience Approach. The Localized Textbook Guide produced by 
the Lewi.^burg Area School District was used as an example of how students 
can take or draw the pictures, write the stories and then become involved 
in the production of the finished textbook. 

A student's interest In* attitudes toward ?nd valui'^n nf readini will 
have an influence on how and what he/she reads. Eouipped with this knowl- 
edge a teacher has a oreater chance of motivating students to read. 
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Organization for Instruction Strand 

Th€ Content Area Reading Project staff developed a st^^and on Organ- 
ization for Instruction as the primary example for developrnent of the in- 
tegration concept during the workshops • Assuming that teachers had a 
working knowledge of basic principles of instructional desiqn, the staff 
reviewed the relationships between larger and smaller instructional com- 
ponents and the specific character of the various levels. The overall 
design was based on the classical model outlined in Fiaure 2. It was rec- 
ognized that, due to time and other restrictions, the belief system as well 
as social and system constraints and the overall curriculum was accepted 
as given, and attention focused on five or six week instructional themes 
(termed Units) as the largest segments to be considered during the Project. 
All of the instructiaial components smaller than the Unit (e.g., single 
lessons, clusters of lessons in a Learning Activity Package or Leamino 
Center, as well as activities or exercises) were viewed as components of 
the Unit, and therefore, also desei-ving of attention. Staff members were 
careful to point out that principles of Organization for Instruction which 
viere developed during the workshops are equally applicable in the develop- 
ment of larger instructional components (e.o., curriculur), but the Hnit 
and smaller components were chosen because they offered Greater notential 
for successful results, qlven the Project's tine constraints. 

The emphasis in th^ workshops was to review briefly the de<;inn and 
structure of a Unit, Leaminq Activity Package (LAP), Leamino Center, and 
other mediated instructional co^onents within the frarnework of the Decision 
Jlodel for Diagnostic Teachinq by Grouninq (discussed in Chanter Three). 
The staff devoted the majority of energy and time to deronstratinq the 
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principle of integration by: 

1. describing graphically how the instructional components "fit" 
together; 

2. describing how they function as subsidiaries of a larger in- 
structional component (e.g., course of study, curriculum, etc.); 

3. focusing on the specific incorporation of reading skill in- 
struction as an integral part of the Unit, L/*P, Leaminn Center, etc. 
(i.e.* as a means fot attaining content objectives). 

A specific focus in the Organization for Instruction stcand was on 
guiding teachers toward a more systematic annroach to planning instruction 
as presented in the Diagnostic Model (Chapter Thre^). This model permits 
a careful diagnosis of needs, specific statement of objectives, appropriate 
grouping and selection of instructional strategies and materials, as well 
as an evaluation of each student's performance and the apnropriateness of 
the planning itself. The seven steps in this model were used by workshop 
participants as they designed larger and smaller instructional components. 

Teachers were encouraged to select a Unit of instruction which they 
had already developed or taugh^ and to expand it by including performance 
objectives deafjng with reading skills necessary for mastering the con- 
tent. Teachers who had not previously used the Unit method in orqanizing 
for instruction, or who wished to design an entirely new Unit, were pro- 
vided with assistance in planning the overall instructional sequence as 
well as specific activities for readinq skill developmgnt. Staff members 
enccuraoed team or group planning of the Unit, as well as the LAP or 
Learning Center sections of the Unit. The Content Area Reading Project 
objective which dealt with long-range instructional planning (Objective 3) 
was structured to encourage group or team planninn. Teachers who chose to 
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work In groups were required to submit one Itnit , and one LAP or LeaminV. 
Center, as well a$ one lesson using sone form of media other than reading. 
Teachers developing Units on an individual basis were required to submit 
one Unit, and one LAP, Learning Center or lessor using media. The Iff 
Learning Center andJesson Incorporating media were presented as smalJer 
parts of^the Unit^.e., these smaller components were viewed as instruc- 
tional strategies^siqned toward attainment gf «ome performance objectives 
which were oart of the Unit, ^ 

Staff mes*^ pointed out that a well-desiqned Unit would not only 
include the SBaller l^AP, Leamim Center or media seoments (Objective 3 

requirements), but would Provide a jneSninqful framework for fulfilling 

\ 

other Project objectives (Informal R^dirtq InventOT7 and cloze test - 
Objective 1; Grouping Procedures --Objective 2; Annotated Bibliography - 
Ol)jective 4; Skill Development Exercises - Objective ,6; Level of Compre- 
hension Questions - Objective 7; Paragraph Functions - Objective 8; Pead- 
ability Formulas and Materials Selection - Objective 9; Classroom Demon- 
stration - Objective 11; Log Book - Objective 12; and Worktop Presenta- 
tion - Objective 13). Workshop objectives dealina with multiculturalism 
and linguistic differences (Objective 5) could well be understood as part 
of the diagnostic process, as could Objective 10 which was the individual 
case study assignment. 

- Teachers who chose this approach toward fulfillment of Pro-^ect 
objectives achieved the most comprehensive understanding of the principle 
of intp^ration. Harrisburo Middle School music teachers, Deborah Paterson 
■ and William Robbins, team-designed a nine-week Unit on Playinn the 

Recorder for their general music classes. Having written ?n accompanyinn 
text as well as havina designed the Unit, Paterson and Pobbins developed 
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materials for an Informal Readinq Inventory, cloze test, groupinp plans, 
Learning Activity Package, Listening Center, annotated bibliography of 
teacher and student materials, vocabulary, study skills and comprehension 
exercises, paragraph function exercise and ueterminino readability and 
materials selection based on the Unit itself. The final product served 
as an entirely orioinal example of the inteqration of reading skills in a 
content Unit, as well as tyino tooether in a neaninnful wd^ at least ten 
of the workshop objectives. The Paterson and Robbins Unit was also based 
directly on the Diagnostic Teaching Model. 

With a strong emphasis on integration of readino skills into the 
fabric of the content Unit itself, as well as among the various course 
objectives^ Objective 3 (long-ranae Organization for Instruction) emeraed 
as a central task for most workshop participants. Staff members nrovided 
ongoing assistance to teachers requsstino help as they completed Objective 
3 requirements. Many teachers took advantage of the opportunity to check 
in and recycle parts of the Unit, LAP, Learning Center or media lesson 
before the final submission for credit. 

Despite the fact that Organization for Instruction is a many- fac- 
eted strand, selection of the Unit as the largest instructional comoonent 
and presentation of whe LAP, 'Learning Center and media lessons as strateqy 
alternatives for attaining Unit objectives was not without definitive nur- 
oose. It is clearly recognized that topics^ concemino ^^otivati on, Diag- 
nosis, Materials Selection, Skills Development, Evaluation and Cultural/ 
Linguistic Difference awareness; may be properly subsumed under Grndniza^ 
tion for Instruction, They wer* regarded as having sufficient importance, 
however, to merit discussion in separate sections of this chapter. Dis« 
cussion 0^ the Organization for Instruction strand will continue with 
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brief outlines of workshop presentations on the Unit, LAP, Learning Center 

and media compo.ients. 

Unit 

As stated In the overview of this strand, the Unit was the largest 
Instructional component handled in workshop sessions and the taraet for 
long-ranqe plannina activities within the Project boundaries. All teachers 
partidpatino in the Content Area Peadinq workshops were renuired to sub- 
mit a three to six week Unit plan, either individually or as a group. The 
primary objective of the Unit-planning activity was the systematic inte- 
yration of reading skill instruction within a content unit. Objectives 
geared toward development of reading skills were viewed simultaneously as 
means and ends; i.e., they both served as facilitator? in the attainment 
of content obj .tives and possessed intrinsic functional worth at the 
same time. 

Content Area Reading Project staff members presented the concept 
of the integrated Unit by distrihjtinq a staff-develonec nit, Neinhhors 
to the South . This model Unit vas designed as a specif'^c example of a 
socir'i studifs Unit which relied heavily upon reading skill develonment in 
the attainment of content objectives. Neighbors to the South also in- 
cluded explicit examples of each nart of the Unit-plannino activity re- 
quired for completion of Project Objective 3a. (See Unit Plan Guide Sheet, 
/Appendix 4.^ and Neighbors to the South , Appendix 4.10. Numbers on the 
Unit indicate where examples the various components nay he found). 
Emphasis the workshoo sessions deal inn with Unit plannino vas on havinn 
teachers see the relationships between tJnit theme, neneral and soe^^ific 
ohiecti'ves, teacher strateq^'es, student activities, rateri^ls selection and 
ew^un^^^or. ^^e Noiqhbors to the ^out^ s^r- e I'nit acof^^'^li'^heii tbU by 
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demonstratinq relation?>>1ps amonq the various Unit comoonents usinn a 
number and letter system (See Appsndix 4 JO) 

Once a Unit theme or topic was selected, staff members provided 
assistance as teachers clarified a small number of general objectives for 
the Unit, and the larger number of specific objectives directed at attain- 
ment of the aeneral goals. Once the specific objectives were stated be- 
havioral ly, teachers were able to create an evaluation desiqn for each 
objective. Evaluation urecedures matched specific objectives in depth, 
variety and imaninavion. (The concept of evaluation will be mere fully 
discussed as a separate strand in another section of this chapter). As 
teachers were able to perceive relat-^onships among various Unit components, 
it became apparent that selection of appropriate teacher strateaies, stu- 
dent activities and instructional materials would denend, at least in nart, 
upon the actual objective. Aqain, the focus was on integration and appro- 
priateness based on links between objectives, stratenies, activities, 
materials and evaluation. Motivational and culminating activities qave 
the Unit a well-defined identity as well as setting the attitudinal staoe 
for learning and providing a sense 0/ closure. An obvious emphasis in the 
entire Unit design was on the systematic inteqration of readino skill 
instruction, practice and application into the content Unit. Examples 
were prov^deo in the Neighbors to the ^outh Unit, and considerable workshop 
time was devoted to developing reading activities and exercises which 
could be adapted for inclusion in the Unit. 

A heavv emphasis was placed on incorporating anpronriate media in 
selected lessons of the Unit, and development of Learnino Activity Pack- 
ages and Learnino Centers as smaller but inteoral parts of the Unit (LAPs 
and Learnino Centers as well as media selection will be discussed 



separately). Teachers made use of skills acouired in judaino appropri- 
ateness of readino materials by apply inrj the readability formulas to texts 
chosen ^or the Unit, as well as selected alternative readinn materials, to 
assure the inclusion of materials at various readinn levels. 

The Unit was the most comprehensive asnignrrient completed by work- 
shop participants. Those who understood the rationale behind the heavy 
emphasis on 1nt«»qration as a central concept (both in terms of synthesizinn 
reading and content objectives, and in terns of Dull inn tnqether assion- 
ments completed for various workshon objectives) found the lonq-range 
planninfj actlvUy most productive. 
Learning Activity Packag e 

Havino develooed an overall Unit desinn, wcrkshop participants were 
encouraged to select a small group of related objectives which might best 
be attained by means of alternative Instructional strategies. In addition 
to exploring thiypossibi llty, further analysis of diagnostic information 
on students In terms of iterests, or skill strengths and weaknesses in 
specific areas, could lead to development of more narrowly focused instruc- 
tional components. These learning capsules may deal with a selected "roup 
of Unit objectives; be directed toward more specialized treatment of in- 
dividual or small group skill deficiencies; exnand upon skill achievement, 
or explore interest in a particular area. 

Project staff presented a LAP as one alternate method for learning 
a specific skill, idea or concept. This is a method which allows students 
to progress at ti-^ir own rate through a carefully sequenced set of activ- 
ities geared toward attainment or selected objectives, /attention was fo- 
cused on the fact that a LAP T.ay be a particularly appropriate reans of 
teachinn necessary readino skills within a content Unit. For while all 
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students in a particular class may need to master content, they may differ 
widely in their reading levels and ski"*', development. Teachers might con- 
struct several LAPs which cover the same content ccncept but differ mark- 
edly in the readi.ig skills which are to be emphasized (See McJel Materials, 
section 5). 

Teachers in the workshops were niven a LAP on LAPs (Appendix < 11) 
as a model for constcuction of their own LAP as oart of the Unit plan. The 
LAP on LAPs provided teachers simultaneously with an experience in com- 
pleting a LAP, which most of them had not done before, and cotr^r^lete direc- 
tions and sequencing for developing their own LAP* Thus, their own LAP, 
fulfilling part of Objective 3, was the result of their successful com- 
pletion of the Project's LAP on LAPs , 

Reouirements for teachers who chose to develop a LAP ere included 
here as Appendix 4.12, The LAP was desipnea :o teach specific skills 
to a specific group of students. Objectives are stated cl early • activ- 
ities sequenced and accomoanied by clear directions to facilitate inde- 
pendent progression through the LAP. Checkpoints at various stages of the 
LAP help teachers to maintain accurate records and monitor student proaress. 
'Although many LAPs contain onlv paner and pencil activities, rtaff members 
encouraged teachers to explore creative options as they selected activities 
for the LAP. Provision for some oroun activities was also demonstrated as 
an option with some worth. Designing an ecnlanatory flowchart was an 
important requirement Tor workshop participants. It served as a check for 
teachers a?i to coherence, congruence and contiguity of activities, and for 
students, as a graphic portrayal of the LAP sequencinn. 
Learning Cen": 

Project staff numbers devoted a sinnif leant nortion of workshop 
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time to Instruction in, experience with, and developnent of Learning Centers 
as an alternative means of attaining both ."'adinn and content objectives. 
A rationale explaining the effectiveness of the Learning Center anproach 
was offered to workshop participants and is included here. 

It was pointed out that leamina centers provide a means of handling 
the diverse learning styles of students, and offer an expecially attractive 
alternative for those needing a more visual or tactile apnroach to learnina. 
From an organizational standpoint, a classroon utilizing a variety of 
Learning Centers maximizes chances that students will find a means (,f 
learning a skill or concept which corresponds to their particular learning 
style. Learninq Centers allow students to progress at individual rates 
through carefully seguenced activities. Canters may offer a broad spec- 
trum of optional activities addressing as diverse a spectrum of needs or 
interests. An important feature of Learning Centers is the emphasis on 
helulng students become responsible and self-directed, Learning Center 
may be instructional, i.e., teach a new skill or concept, or serve to 
reinforce already learned skills, particularly those recently acquired. A 
Learning Center is a well-planned, orderly set of experiences whe-e stu- 
dents may work Independently or in snail qroups toward acouisition or 
reinforcement of skills. Structural ly» a Learninq Center approach in a 
classroom makes optimum use of space. Centers may be portable or perma- 
ment; eleborate or simple; address one or many concepts; and contain tasks 
or activities representing one or several levels. Choices are made in 
tne light of professional knowledge and with reference to external con- 
straints, sucr: as space, time, cost, etc. 

There ar^ two basic types of centers - skill and interest centers. 
Centers; which focus or acquiring necessary skill j or knowledne are called 
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skill centers; those exploring ideas, concepts or topics tanqential to the 
core content are termed interest centers. When teachers begin to introduce 
Learning Centers into their classrooms, students usually require much di- 
rection as to the type of center selected and amount of time snent on 
various activities. As they become more familiar with the center approach, 
students may be guided toward responsible selection of centers and pro- 
.ductive use of them. 

During the workshops, the teachers had the opportunity to work 
through five staff-developed centers. This was the initial experience in 
the use of Learninq Centers for many of the junior high teachers and teach- 
ers of adults. The first of the five centers was introduced in conjunc- 
tion with the Neighbors tc the South Unit (See Objective "P" in N eighbors 
to the South , Appendix 4.10). The colorful center, called Lost Cities , 
developed structural analysis skills in using vocabulary chosen from the 
Unit content itself, and was a prime example of a Learnino Center as a 
smaller component of a Unit pla., or as a means of attaininn some Unit 
objectives. 

Other staff-developed Learninq Centers included one on comprehension 
and critical readinn skills ( That's News to f^e ) ; one developina library 
and reference skills; a center reinforcina map-readinn ?ikills ( M^Perrific ) 
and two audio-tape centers on listenina, reading and notetakinq. All 
teachers participated in the listeninn, reading and notetakino centers, 
and were able to choose two of the three other centers, in order t qain 
first hand experience of Learninq Centers in operation. 

The purpose of providing teachers with actual Learnino Centers 
designed for older students was, of course, to encourage teachers to t^v 
creating centers of their own. Project staff members assisted teachers 
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who chose this option (In place of a LAP), both In Identifying a reading 
skin or concept to be developed, and in the actual design of the center. 
Teachers were provided with concrete ideas for orqanizing centers in their 
classrooms, and in designing portable, durable and visually attractive cen- 
ters. At the urban site, sixteen junio** high school teachers from a total 
workshop population of 24 designed Learning Centers to fulfill part of 
Objective 3 (long-range Instructional planninq). For all but two of these 
teachers, this was a new experience. This was viewed as a nositive out- 
come since the staff spent a significant amount of time providinq a ration- 
ale for the use of centers, and d1 spell inq the frequently negative reac- 
tions of secondary teac^'-ers to such alternative methods of instruction as 
LAPS and Learning Centers. A description of the staff-created Learning 
Centers Is included here. 

That's News to ^*e . A skill reinforcement center for comprehension 
development. This center Is based on the format anu content of the daily 
newsnaper. Participants begin the center by listening to taped instruc- 
tions, picking up teacher-desianed guidebooks and examining a wide varie^^^ 
of local, national and International newspapers. Major sections of the 
newspaper (news, features, sports, editorials, etc.) are briefly presented, 
^nd coded task cards involve students in answering Questions and cnmpleting 
activities based on actual newspaper articles. There are nore than 100 
articles and corresponding task cards based upon skill needs in compre- 
hension leveU (discussed In detail in the section on Conprehension Skills) 
with a major ^ccus on the development of critical readinn skills. Because 
this center is based on the newspaper and drav/s i*-s content frofi nany sources. 
It may be easilv adapted for use in several cortrnt a ^^^s (Spe Appendix 
4.13). 
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Library-Reference Center . A media aoproach to library and reference 
study skills. A short LAP guides students throuah this center. A pre and 
posttest allows the instructor to diagnose student needs, prescribe <;ec- 
tlons of, or the entire center, as well as rnonitor students' prooress as 
they work throuoh the center. The cente^ utilizes a series of sho'-t tape- 
fllmstrips to aid students in gaining skill in the use of the card catalog, 
reference materials and general library skills. Samples of actual refer- 
ence materials are available for student perusal, and a sequence of prac- 
tice exercises allows students to strengthen skills in areas where they 
hayo Specific "teeds . Because i?^£tructio?^ i^, ^^r reinforce^^ent of, library 
and reference skills is best accomplished within the framework of actual 
research assignments in the content areas, it is sugoeste-. that this cen- 
ter may be used most effectively as part of a content unit (e.g., to ac- 
complish objectives E and H - Neighbors to the South Unit. See ^poendix 
4.14). 

HAPerrlfic . A multi-faceted media approach toward reinforcement of 
map-reading skills. The center is bised on certain assumed antry condi- 
tions, i.e., students have received Instruction In basic map-readino skills. 
Another approach to using the center would he to leave the center up for a 
long peUod of ti!.«> allowing students to work through small sections as 
they receive Instruction in the various map-reading skills covered in the 
center. The center is self-instruc ional and makes use of a teach-^r-made 
tape and set of transparencies corresponding to a fifteer. pace workbook 
In map-reading skills. Individuals or groups of studerts follow the 
explicit taped instructions, examinino the transparencies and conoletinn 
WOrtciheets as directions arc given. Th^s Is a long-term center requiring 
several weeks of student work in srall periods of time. (TapeH instructions 
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are "speeded-up" in the sample center to nive workshop particinants an 
opportunity to work through the entire center in a short period of tifpe 
durinq the workshops). The skill-building media module is followed up by 
a series of skills application activities. Students may choose one or 
several Magnificent Map exercises which aEre graded in difficulty and of 
high interest to junior high school and older students. They provide a 
creative option for students who have demonstrated adequate skill develop- 
ment during the media mod«jle (See Appendix 4.15). 

Listening and Notetakino Center . This center is desinned as a skill 
development center for listening and notetakinq skills. The center is 
based on an audiotape which quides participants throuah a series of exer- 
'•ises to be worked throuah as a grouo. The concept of notetakinq is in- 
troduced as well as its purposes as a readiness or motivation technique. 
Teachers are then directed to devise their own list of guidelines, and 
these are discussed in the aroup before the tape is turned on. Techniques 
for notetaking are introduced, such as editinq notes to make them oraanized 
and ;neaninqful for the student, recitation and notetakino from memory usinq 
the Diagnostic-Instructional Pattern (DIP) fonnat, and a reviev "f notes. 
Participants apply these techninues in a skill oractice when they are di- 
rected to take notes on a lecture and then co^oare their PIPs, The taoe 
concludes with a review of notetakinq procedures. The center is desianed 
specifically for teachers but the concents and techniques are, of course, 
useful to all studnts. 

Reading and t^otetakino Center . This skill deve1onrr<?nt center com- 
prises an ^^udiotape and a number o^ activities desinned to fariliarize 
teachers with the purpose and nrocedures of readino and notetakinq. The 
tar" leads teachers to discuss the ourposes of notetakina and then directs 
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them throuah f-e skills hierarchy. The section on skills used in prepara- 
tion for notetakiny, i.e.. identifying specific tasks, locating informa- 
tion and Judging relevance, is the subject of the oarticipants' own note- 
taking practice - they are required to fill in a sinrary sheet recording 
the main idea and the supporting ideas. This kind of recitation or recall 
from memory was introduced in the Listening and Notetaking Center. A 
similar kind of sunmary sheet is completed by participants after the second 
section or the tape which deals with skills used durinq the process of 
notetaking. The final assignment is to create a summary of the entire 
tape - stating the author's message in shorter fashion in one's own words. 
The cape is a theory and practice examole desianed especially for teachers, 
but the skills are those reouired by students also and the skill develop- 
ment exercises are equally aoplicable to high school students. ^ practice 
packet for skills hierarchy (See Appendix 4.16) and a model for notetaking 
accompany the taps. 
Media . 

The workshops placed a heavy emphasis on the appropriate use of 
media as a tool in r«eting leaminn objectives. Not only did the "roject 
staff strongly encourage workshop participants to explore new oossibilities 
for incnrporat-:ng media in instruction, but the workshops themselves 
modeled the same behavior for participants. Workshop sessions frequently 
made use of tT«dia in order to more efficiently u.id effectively attain pro- 
ject objectives. Media presentations included staff-deyelooed videotapes 
on lanauaae development in urban and rural environments, a videotape on 
making instructional videotapes, a slide-tape on motivation and creatinn 
classroom climate, and overhfcdd transparencies fnr irarhically de"ionstrat- 
ina models used durinn the workshops. A description of the media produced 
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by Project staff follows. 

Growing up Black: A Study o f Black Language and Black Culture . 
This videotape developed by Content Area Readina Project staff members and 
the University Division of Instructional Services (DDIS) was designed to 
give an overview of the lanauage of black urban students. Attention Is 
drawn to lartquaoe development as the tape proceedshy prerentinn audio 
recordings and slides of children in an early childhood center in Harris- 
burg, several classes in a primary school, the middle school arid in 
John Harris High School. The concept of black dialect is presented as 
is register, and note made of the difference exhibited by students in 
their choice of in-school and out-of-school language. Questions for fur- 
ther discussion on the role of models in language development and dialect 
versus register are posed. This 30 minute tape is accomnanied by a work- 
book entitled Black English in the School which is discussed further in the 
section on Linguistic Differences (See Anpendix 4.4). 

Growing Up in Rural Pennsylvania: A Study of Language and Culture . 
This 30 minute vfdeotape is the ?;ister to Growing Up Black and was designed 
to draw attention to the language and culture of rural Pennsylvania. Using 
audiotape and slides of students in the ^enns Valley School District from 
grades one to twelve, it shows the develorrpental trends 1n lannuage growth 
and poses guestions as to the extent of cultural influence in lannuane 
choice. Again the distinction between dialect and register is raised. 
The tape Is accompanied by a workbook entitled Language and Culture which 
is discussed further in the section on Linguistic Differences (See 
Appendix 4.5). 
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Usinn Videotapes to Teach Peadinn in the Content Areas . Thi^ tape, 
pro(^uced with assistance from UDIS, is desinned to inteqrate content and 
readinq skills, and oive instructi'on in the r^akinq of videotapes for such 
a purpose. Part 1 deals with the content (Mexico) and integrates the read- 
ing skill (roots and affixes). Dsinq words that are introduced as Dart of 
the content (archaeologist, monolith, inscription), students manioulate 
blocks to make the learning of roots and affixes both visual and tactile. 
A Leamino Center providing practice in 5 segments of this vocabulary skill 
follows student use of the videotape, (see the vocabulary section of the 
Reading Skills strand). Part 2 of the videotape discusses the planning that 
occurred before the implementation of the lesson. Part 3 is a oeneral dis- 
cussion about the use of videotapes in the classroom, their appropriateness 
and how a teacher noes about making one. 

Creating the Atmosphere . A slide-tape presentation introducino the 
need to motivate students to want to learn and want to read. Teachers view 
slides of a school working with individualizing a reading program and hear 
a tape renroducino in oart the views of students involved in the nroaram. It 
also offers a number of other suggestions to tc-achers for enticing junior 
high students to want to read. It is accompanied by a packet of follow up 
activities. Making the Impossible Possible Through Creating the /atmosphe re, 
including contracts, directed reading/listening activities, diannostic-in 
structional nattems, self-directed reading activities and various follow 
up activities with self-evaluation (See /^pnendix 4/:7). 

Transparencies . Where a visual reoresentation of a concent would 
make that concept more readily understood, the Project made use of overhead 
transparencies. The diagnostic model was introduced in staces usinn over- 
lay transparencies. The oranhs used in the nroupinq plans v/ere also present- 
e. visually usinn multi-colored transoarencies to show various orouninn 
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strategies. This^use of media was modeled in the workshoos to show teach-> ' 
ers the potential that media has for enrichinq and clarifying instruction. 

There was also a strona emphasis on the effective use of media in 
the designino of Learning Centers (discussed earlier in this section). In 
all cases, after a workshop, participants were encouraned to explore ways 
in which usr of media might be creatively adapted for use in their class- 
rooms. 

Staff members provided assistance in developina the teachers' skills 
^n the appropriate selection of media for units or lessons. In answering the 
questions, 'What strategies, materials, etc., will be most effective and effi- 
cient in attaining this specific objective?" teachers exariined criteria such 
y^T^he following for media selection: "cost, availability, ease of use, es- 
Vtimated effectiveness Tor the purpose, practicality for use and storage, 

V 

J ^ 

/ fainiliarity with the kinds of media available, anticipated maintenance ^ro- 
"T^^^TBns and probaMe acceptability to the lear^iers." (Caone and Rrigos, 1974, 
p. 150) 

Project staff members embraced a rationale similar to Dale's (1969) 
"Cone of Experience" in selecting media for workshop sessions, and' in 
assisting teachers to do the same in .heir own instructional planning. Dale 
lists twelve categories of media and suggests that an approoriate rule of 
thumb is to go as low on the scale as is necessary to ensure learnlna, but 
as high as you are able to go for the most efficient learninn. Dale's cate- 
gories range from "hands-on" experience to verbal symbolism and are listed 
below: 

12. verbal symbols 

11, visual symbols - sinns; stick figures 
10, radio and recordinns 
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9. still pictures 

8, motion pictures 

7. educational television 

6. exhibits 

5. study trips 

4. demonstrations 

3. dramatized experiences (plays, puppets; role-playino) 
2, contrived experiences (models; sinulations) 
1, direct purposeful experience 

By considering fac\:ors of "slow but virtually quaranteed*' to "fast 
butrisky," workshop planners selected media in direct relation to both ob- 
jectives and diagnosed abilities of workshop participants, and encouraged 
teachers to do the same in their own instructional plannino. fany teach- 
ers in the workshops investinated the media and eouipment available in 
their school districts and experirnented successfully with incorporation of 
media into instructional design. 

All the components explained in the Oroanization for Instruction 
strand (Unit, LAP, Learninn Center and media incorooration) were oresented 
as structured enough to facilitate orderly, sequential learninn, yet flex- 
ible enouah to allow maximum creative innut from teachers in planning in- 
struction. The Content Area Peadino Project objective of Integratino 
Reading and Content Objectives found its clearest expression in the Oraan- 
ization for Instruction strand, where teachers could readily see how and 
where skills learned during the workshops might be Durnosefully ir.corpr- 
rated into their professional plannina. 
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Reading Skills 

During Content Area Reading Project workshops, readino skills were 
Introduced as having two components for teachers: 

1. identifying the skills needed to master the reading material. 

2. developing teaching plans (lessons and skill exercises) to 
teach the use of the skill in the context of specific content material. 

The skills needed to read successfully have been listed in many 
reading textbooks. The Project developed its own list, a shorter one than 
most, to emphasize the skills needed for content reading which will reguir 
attention from content teachers. 
Vocabulary 

1. Context clues 

2. Poot words and affixes 

3. Syllabication 

4. Conceot labeling and symbol Identificatici 

5. Words with multiple meaning 

6. Phonics, sound patterns 
Comprehension 

1. Developing Interest, motivation 

2. Providing purpose for reading 

3. Reading for significant detail 

4. Reading to locate information 

5. Understanding the main idea 

6. Recognizing seguence and relat1cnsh1;js in time, place, ideas, 
events or steps 

7. Drawing Inferences 
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8. Understanding character and setting 

9. Anticipating outcomes 

10. Recognizing the author's tone, mood and Intent 

n. Understanding and drawing coii^)ar1sons and contrasts 

12. Drawing conclusions or making general izations 

13. Making evaluations 

14. Developing the reader's appreciative reaction 
Study Skills 

1. Skirrminq and scanning and rate flexibility 

2. Notetaking 

3. Problem solving 

4. Graph, chart, table and map reading 

5. Searching skills (library, reference, outside search, dictionary) 

6. Foil owl no directions 

7. Book skills (parts cf books). 

The list was designed to focus teachers' attention and sugoest areas 
to work with. It was not Intended to be an exhaustive list or a complete 
list of all possible reading skills. 

In order to make reading skills manageable for content teachers with 
minimal knowledge of reading, they were divided into the conventional vo- 
cabulary, comprehension and study skills seetions and handled separately. 
Vocabulary 

Developing vocabulary skills in content area readinn is prit.arily a 
conceptual problem for students. New vocabulary is larnely terminology, 
concept labels for the new information which the reader must absorb in this 
context, for vocabulary is a tool for romprehension. The ultimate aoal is 
for the reader to understand (comprehend) the concepts and relatlonshios 
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between concepts which are the content of the readlnn. viewino vocabulary 
as concept-oriented presents teachers with sone specific problems and 
approaches toward sol vino them. 

Concept formation and the leamino theory related to concept develop- 
ment was discussed briefly durinq workshop sessions. Peadino assinnr«nts 
givino basic information on concept formation wer^ provided for those teach- 
ers needing a review. Reading as concept development was discussed ex- 
tensively in workshODS. 

Concept labels and related words or phrases which mioht be unfamiliar 
to students must first be identified by the teacher. *s content materials 
become more complex, the languane used to describe them likewise becomes 
comolex. Vocabulary becomes multisyllabic, more rooted in Rreek and Latin, 
more abstract and less comwonly used. Typical text materials are also 
written In a dense style, with many of these longer, less familiar, more 
abstract words per paragraph. The combination makes reading a painfully 
slow process for a student who does not have good word attack skills. 

Concent la**3ls are tauaht as concents, rather than as words alone. 
Comprehension of the concept is necessary, rather than mere memorization of 
the word. This suagests leamino the concept label in context, rather than 
in isolated word lists. The cloze procedure was presented as a technioue 
to provide practice with concent labels in context. The model provided 
was on advertising terms, taken from a social studies Unit. /* special 
model was provided for math, in which both the concept label and its sym- 
bol were deleted. Both these models are appended to this report. In 
addition, a cloze exercise on nutrition from a Proiect home economics 
teacher was distributed to workshop participants (See /Appendix 4.18). 
Other types of context-laden exercises included fillinn in labels on 
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flnures and other pictures. Success with K'ords , in each professional li- 
brary, oave examoles of vocabulary exercises for concent- related raterial 
which emphasize the relationship between words as well as clarification of 
words with multiple meaninos. 

The structured overview was introduced as a potentially valuable 
technique to assist in concept developinent (See Annendix 4.19). Based on 
the work of Ausubel and Barron, the structured overview serves as a pre- 
reading technique and an advance organizer (Ausubel, 1960; Barron, 1969,) 
while it introduces students to the rvaior concepts and concept Vabels of a 
l3SSon. A structured overview of an upcoming workshop session on rrotiva- 
tlon served as a model for workshon teachers. Teachers at each workshop 
then developed a structured overview for one of their students' readina 
assignments. A structured overview first asks teachers to identify ihe 
concepts and concept labels critical to the understandinn of a partici^lar 
topic. Then the teacher develcos a nraphic representation of the rela^ 
tionship between the concepts. In presenting this oraphic overview to . 
students, the teacher introduces their to both the concepts and the rela- 
tionships between them. This provides a student with the basic conceptual 
organization of the material to use as he reads carefully for details, 
definitions, examples, etc. In the assignment. 

Word attack skilU were the second important set of vocabulary skills 
developed durino workshop sessions. These skills will have been tauoht and 
used extensively by most students at the elementary level, but the students 
will not automatically transfer these skills to the more complex content 
material. For these skills, content teachers must diagnose students' skill 
levels and provide instruction for students deficient in each skill. All 
content teachers must teach for transfer at all times. 
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Dlaonostic information was fathered from the Informal Peadino Inven- 
tory and the cloze procedure (see Diagnosis strand). The word attack skills 
dealt with specifically include the use of context clues, structural anal- 
ysis (roots and affixes), and searching skills (use of dictionaries and 
glossaries). Handouts and reading assignments which provided teachers with 
basic information on each of these skills are found in Appendix 4.19. Teach- 
e s were encouraged to group students so that practice in wc»rd attack skills 
could be provided for those who need it. In each case, such nractice was on 
content materials being used in class at that time. This integration of 
skill teaching with content was difficult to accomplish, but with the assist- 
ance of the Project staff, teachers were able to implant this vocabulary 
comr orient. 

To provide teachers with models for exercises and teaching techniques, 
published materials were circulated at each site. Success with Words also 
provided examples of many types of word attack exercises. Teachers shareo 
vocabulary exercises during and between workshop sessions. Examples of 
teacher-made vocabulary exercises can be found in section 3 of the f\Ddel 
Materials. 

The Project also provided one model of systematic word attack skill 
development in the videotape lesson and Learning Center related to the l^nit. 
Neighbors to the South (discussed in Organization for Instruction strand, 
section on media). The videotape lesson introduced roots and affixes (pre- 
fixes and suffixes) and double root words. The sequence of skills vas: 

1 . root and suffix 

2. root and prefix 

3. root and prefix and suffix 

4. double root words 
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Each word in the videotape lesson was taken from the lerson on 
Lost Cities of r^xico which is nart of the Unit. Follofinn the videotape, 
students move to the Learning Center, where a package of practice naterials 
reinforces each of these structural analysis skills. The students could 
also build words with color-coded cubes and lame poster board word parts 
organized on the flannel board. Practice r>aterials for building nonsense 
words from prefixes, roots and suffixes provide a creative outlet, as well. 
This model series of vocabulary lessons is found in Appendix 4.20. It was 
designed to demonstrate again that syste^iatic reading skill instruction can 
be integrated into content teaching. 
Comprehension 

Although research has not yet provided definitive answers about the 
best teaching technique to encouraoe cwnprehension of reading material, it 
seemed to the Project staff that some comtinaUon of work on levels of 
questioning and reading skills would be most useful to content teachers. 

It has been adequately demonstrated (Puszak, 1967) that teachers 
tend to ask most questions about reading material at the literal level. Irr 
other words, the answers to their questions can be found in the reading 
material itself rather than requiring student* to think beyond the material, 
if students are not required by their teachers' Questions to go beyond re- 
calling or recognizing what is in the reading material, it is unlikely that 
they will perform at other levels of comprehension (for example, inferen- 
tial or critical) on their own (Snache, 1976)*—*^. 



To encourage students' thinking about rearWfig material at various 
levels, Barrett's Taxonomy of Reading Comprehension (Barrett, 1976) was 
selected for teachers' Guidance in formulating questions. Barrett's 
taxonomy is an adapted version of Bloom's taxonwny (Bloom, 1956) specifi- 
cally for reading comprehension. Instead of Bloom's seven levels, Barrett 
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Includes four as applied to readlnq comprehension - literal recoqnition or 
recall. Inference, evaluation, and appreciation. Similar to Bloom's 
taxonony, all four levels are divided into subsections. For examnle, 
literal recognition or recall includes recognition or recall of details, 
ma^n ideas, sequence, comparisons, cause and effect relationships, and 
character traits. The categories under inference are the sane as at the 
literal level (with two additional categories); however, the student is 
required to infer beyond the reading material in order to answer the ques- 
tions. At the evaluation level the student is required to make critical 
Judgments about the readinn material, and at the apnreciation level en- 
couraged to identify emotionally witK characters and events or to apply 
what he/she is reading to hTs/her own life. 

To become thoroughly familiar with Barrett's taxonomy, the workshop 
particlpints were asked to write questions at different levels on their 
content readina material and to label S:he questions as to level. They 
were also given a Ijist^of comorehension skills xlerived frorp surveying 
various sd^pe^and^senuence statements for comprehension. They were asked 
to try to incorporrte the list of skills in the taxononj' specifically into 
their content areas. In other words, they were to determine which skills 
wight be best taught and applied at each level of Questionino. Some dif- 
ferences occurred in the content groups as teachers of certain content 
area (for exannle, science) felt that a given level of nuestionino (the 
aopreciation level, for example) played little role in their content nues- 
tionino. 

The taxonomy and the list of skills were also used to evaluate 
commercial materials nurportino to teach comprehension skills in content 
reading and oublished readinn tests. Fven in these f^aterials teachers 
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noted a preponderance of questions at the literal level. Next the taxonomy 
and the list of skills were used as teachers studied the conprehension ques- 
tions provided In their own textbooks. 

^ Teichers were then asked to devise at least one activity for teach- 
Inq a comprehension skllV-ln their content area. The activity was also to 
reflect an awareness of its appropriateness in terns of Barrett's taxonomy. 
Sample activities are Included in the Model Materials, section 3. Teachers 
also ha^ the option of working throuah the Learning Center on the newspaper 
(See Oroanizatipn for Instruction strand) in which comprehension questions 
were provided to assess various skills at the four levels of Barrett's 
taxonomy. 

Techniques to promote comorehension were also presented. They are 
discussed below as. teacher-directed techniques and 'ndeoendent study tech- 
niques. 

Teacher-Directed Techniques . The directed reading acUnSty was Pre- 
sented to workshop participants as ^ i-nportant technique for increasing 
students' comprehension of reading material. It has been adeoJhtely dew- ^ 
onstrated {Spache, 1976) that teachers 's questions and guidance before 
reading can significantly Increase students' comprehension after reading. 
/» directed reading activity usually consists of the following prereading 
activities: creating interest in the topic of the reading selection to 
motivate students to read, introducinq new vocabulary words (perhaps 
through a structured overview) and a relatad vocabulary skill, buildinq 
background concepts* and asking guide questions to be answered during or 
after reading the material. (The latter nay take the form of a study 
guide which is discussed below). 

After students have read the material, answers to the guide ques- 
tions should be considered. Other questions at the four levels of Barrett's 
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taxonomy can also provoke discussion of the reading material. Finally, 
skill instruction - vocabulary, comprehension, or study skil'ls - minht 

follow, perhaps accompanied by enrichment work in the content area. For 

3 

example, a social st'jdies teacher might offer instruction in a library skill 
as a prelude to doinq library research on various forms of transportation 
used dur'nq pioneer days. 

As a supplement to the directed reading activity, paranraph functions 
were also considered by workshop participants. Using the functions identi- 
fied in Shepherd (1973). teachers were asked to study their own textbook to 
consider the function of each paragraph (introductory, cause-effect etc.). 
Not only were they asked to identify the function of each paragraph in a 
given selection as part of Objective 8, but they were also umed to nuide 
their students in identifying paranraph furctions as part of the orereadinq 
activities. Some teachers went a step further by havinn their students 
independently determine the function or purpose of each paranraph. They 
were surprised to discover that students nenerally did not realize the 
structure that could be found. By identifying paragraph functions students 
realized that often main ideas, for example, may be found in the opening 
and concluding paragraphs. They realized that not all paragraphs needed a 
careful indepth reading. ^ 

Independent Study Technigues . One theme of the workshop was en- 
couragement of students' independent learning. Use of reading/study guides 
is a technigue for fostering students' independent learning which is still 
directed by the teachers. Conceivably, readino/study ouides could also be 
student-directed if students created the guides for other students' use. 
after reading the material. 

Various examples of stikly guides for students' independent use were 
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studied (as found In Thomas and Robinson, 1976; Thelen, 1976; Earle, 1976; 
and Herber, 1970), Hhfle specific aspects of the study guides may vary, 
they all guide students' comprehension of reading material as in the di- 
rected reading activity; however, students work on their own, freeino the 
teachei^to work with indiv4'<hiaTs^r small groups. 

Study Skills 

I I I ■ ■ I 

Study skills were presented to workshop participants as those skills 
that Dertain to locating and interpreting information. They ^re the im- 
portant skills which enable students to become independent learners. In 
addition to teaching students to use study skills, such as reading and 
intc/pretino a map, it is also important to promote positive attitudes 
toward skill application* For example, when a student is confronted with 
a map in his textbook or other reading material, he should not skip over 
it but instead study it to derive useful information. 

Some evidence (Askov, Kamm and Klumb, 1977) exists that teachers 
themselves have not mastered all the study skills. It is unlikely, npre- 
over, that teachers will teach skills that they themselves have not mas- 
tered. Therefore, a list of study skills (Karlin, 1972) was distributed 
to teachers to clarify the nature of the skills. On this list the skills 
are grouped into five categories - selection and evaluation, ornanization, 
location of information, following directions, and specialized skills 
(such as reading and interpreting maps, graphs, tables, cartoons, etc.). 

Teachers were asked to consider the study skills on the list as 
process skills which could help their students better grasp the content of 
their subject field. In content groups, then, they were to consider which 
skills might be most applicable in their content areas. For example; 
social studies teachers miaht choose skills from all categories while 
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industrial arts teachers might find most useful those skills in following 
directions and specialized skills (such as reading and interpreting picto- 
rial aids» graphs, tables, charts, and diagrams). 

In addition to the list of study skills, teachers had access to the 
scope and scouence statement of study skills from the Wisconsin Design f or 
Reading Skill Development (Chester, Askov & Otto, 1973) and to the Teacher's 
ResWce File (Askov, KaniP, & Klumb, 1973) which includes teaching activ- 



ities for each study skill. / 

Using these resources, plus other coirmercial materials, teachers 
were asked to design at least one activity for teaching a study skill re- 
lated to their content area. Sample activities are included in the Model 



Materials, section 3. 

Teachers were also given the, option of working through the Learning 
Centers related to study skills, (See Oraanization for Instruction strand). 
The centers on reference and map skills demonstrate how Learning Centers 
may be used to promote students' independent acouisition of necessary study 
skills. All teachers also worked through the listenino/notetaking and 
reading/note taking centers (also described in Organization for Instruction 
strand) since these skills are so crucial in all content study. 
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Selection of Materials 

The selection of Instructional materials was presented In the Pro- 
ject In the context of the diagnostic teaching model. The model begins 
with the assessment of learner characteristics and proceeds to the speci- 
fication of goals and the selection of instructional strategies. Having, 
accomplished these three steps, participants in the Project were presented 
with several useful technloues for select! no materials through which their 
goals and strategies could best be i/nplemented. 

Throughout the sessions on materials selection, emphasis was given 
to the Idea that selections need not be limited to the traditional method 
of selecting one common text to be used by all students. The f-roject 
staff attempted to encourage teachers to consider choosino materials of 
various levels of reading difficulty In the attainment of goals for stu- 
dents of varying ability levels. The point was made that in using a sin- 
gle text for an entire classroom the teacher would find that, while some 
students would be comfortable with that particular text, others would 
find It to be either too difficult or not challenging. 

The first step In determining what materials to use Is to assess 
the approximate reading levels of the learners. Since most materials are 
selected before the teacher has met his/her students, the Project partic- 
ipants were made aware of the fact that most junior hi nh classes, even 
when they are homogeneously grouped, are made up of students whose read- 
ing abilities span at least a six-year range. A teacher with an average 
8th grade class, for Instance, c'an expect an ability ranne of at least 
5th to 11th grade reading levels. Therefore, a variety of materials 
should be made available In order to provide each learner with access to 
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information sources he/she can understand. These iraterials need not all 
be in the form of textbooks. Other fonrs of suDplementary iraterials are 
just as valuable for leamino. 

Each teacher in the Project was asked to evaluate a text in his/her 
content area. Given a checklist as a guide, the teachers analyzed the 
texts for various components. These included lookino at: the rrechanical 
elements of the text, study aids provided, methods of presentation, author- 
ship and readability. Upon completion of the analysis, each teacher com- 
posed a subjective statement concemina the desirability of using a qiven 
text in a specified learning situation and grade level. The text evalu- 
atlon checklist is included as Appendix 4.21. 

In the Project, readability was discussed as a factor in text se- 
lection and in selection of other kinds of reading material. Readability, 
0" the difficulty level of the material, is a function of four major com- 
ponents: 

1. Linguistic factors 

2. Reader's background information on the subject t 

3. Reader's interest in the subject 

4. Aids to reading found in the text 

Linguistic factors are the most often discussed in readino jour- 
nals. Reiter (1973) suggests that readability involves: 

1. Vocabulary - how long are the words? How familiar are they to 
the reader? 

2. Sentence structure - the longer and more syntactically complex 
the writing, the harder it is to read. 

3. Relationships - connections between words, sentences or parts of 
sentences; these usually mean relation? between concents, ideas, etc. The 
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more relationships required, the harder the reading. 

4. Levels of abstraction • content reading becomes Increasingly 
abstract; the reader must connect the real with the abstract; the r^ore 
abstract the reading, the harder it is to read. 

Readability is often handled by the use of forr^ulas to measur** dif- 
ficulty level. Such fonrulas usually take into account only the first and 
second concepts mentioned ahove as linnuistic factors and none of the 
other corrponents. However, such formulas do give a rough estiirate of read 
ing level. 

Evaluation of readability was accomplished, in part, by utilizing 
two of several available formulas. The formulas are based on prescribed 
measures of reading difficulty. The Fry Readability Grap h was used by all 
participants as one of the two measures because of the facility of its use 
For the Fry Graph, readability is based on the number of syllables in 
words as well ?s sentence length. Several formulas were recommended for 
specific types of texts, such as literature and mathematics texts. ^ 
complete list of formulas suggested is included in the Text Evaluation 
Checklist (Appendix 4.21). 

Certain diagnostic techniques require the matching of student read- 
ing ability level with the most appronriate materials. Two specific 
methods were presented for this purpose: the Informal Reading Inventory 
and the cloze technique (See Diagnosis strand). Both methods a^^w the 
teacher to determine which students find a aiven text to be appropriate 
for their reading levels. Both methods determine which of three levels a 
student falls into when using a selected text: frustration level, in- 
structional level or Independent level. For those students readina at 
the frustration level, an alternate text or simo'iificd supnleT^cntary 
materials are recommended. Those at the Instruct onal or ipdependent 
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level will probably find the text appropriate, with ?rore ^allenginq sup- 
plementary materials recomrended for independent level students. 

The Infomal Readinq Inventory is a series of questions subdivided 
according to the specific reading skills they are desioned to evaluate. 
Scores obtained on the Inventory facilitate nrouping for instruction in 
specific reading skills. They also allow teachers to make further selec- 
tion of supc'eirentary materials based on student needs in readinc develop- 
ment. 

The cloze procedure is a nethod whereby teachers assess stadents' 
abilities to comprehend a specific text by matching the author's v/riting 

style and vocabulary to that of the student. This is achieved by systerr- 

> 

atically deleting every fifth word in a passage and askinr the student to 
fill in the deletions with words that nake sense to him/her. Students 
scoring at the frustration level of this task cannot be expected to cor^- 
prehend the content as it is nresented in that particular text, so that 
teachers must have alternative materials available. 

The culminatina activity in materials selection was the task of 
compiling a bibliography of materials. Teachers were expected to assem- 
ble a list of materials pertaining to their content areas that orovided 
for different needs, learning styles and readability levels. Readability 
formulas were applied to all materials included in the bibliographies. 
/Annotation accompanying the entries described the content and instruc- 
tional aids Included in the materials. The biblioaraphies included a 
selection of textbooks as well as materials to supolement textbooks. 
These bibliographies were similar in format to the Bibliography of Junior 
High Materials v?h1ch appears as Appendix 1.2. 
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Evaluation Strand 

Evaluation of teacher effectiveness and student leamino is a broad 
spectrum concept with nearly as many variances in meanina as persons ex- 
plaining it. While not claiming evaluation of studer\t leamino to be an 
exact science, the Content Area Readinn Project staff atteirpted to ex- 
plore some of. the current work technoloqy regarding evaluation, in both 
systematizing procedures and examining creative alternatives for assessing 
student learning. Time constraints during the Project precluded an in- 
depth examination of Evaluation design. However, what follows is an ex- 
planation of the underlying philosophy and oractice of evaluation as it 
took place during the Project. Project staff members worked closely with 
teachers as they prepared the Evaluation component of their Unit olan, 
applying the principles discussed here. 

The evaluation strand was presented as oart of the Decision Model 
for Diagnostic Teaching (discussed in Chanter Three) and logically re- 
lated to the Diagnosis and Organization for Instruction strands (discussed 
earlier in this chapter). In line with the model, evaluation is seen as 
a process variable, occurring continuously throughout the teachinn/learo- 
ing process, as well as a culminating experience where a teacher may make 
a well-informed professional decision as to whether a student has attained 
a specific goal. The Project staff stressed methods of desiqning an 
evaluation component in an instructional unit which will increase cer- 
tainty that a well-informed professional decision has, in fact, been made. 
Therefore, the Evaluation strand was developed as a partner to both the 
Diacfnosis and Organization for Instruction strands, and rightfully under- 
stood as an integral part of the plannina process. Workshop narticipants 
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were encouraged to deslqn evaluation procedures to match each performance 
objective In the Unit plan {See Neighbors to the South Unit, section on 
evaluation). Teachers were able to see readily that well-defined ner- 
fonrance objectives dictate at least a framework within which evaluation 
procedures may be designed. Besides qlvinq clues as to the degree and 
Quality of student learning, a complete evaluation component within a 
content Unit will Include a systematic process for examlnina the teacher- 
designed goals and objectives. Instructional strategies, activities and 
materials In terms of their appropriateness. Evaluation is viewed as more 
than simply determlnlna whether an objective has been met. Understood in 
Its most positive and productive sense, evaluation procedures are de- 
signed for the purpose of making corrective and adaptive decisions regard- 
ing subsequent learning. 

Whether an evaluation design is directed toward assessing the 
quality of teacher planning or the degree and depth of student leamino. 
Its effectiveness Is directly contingent upon the ability of thp evalua- 
tion procedure to obtain relevant and vilued information v/hlch will facil- 
itate the decision-making process. While there is some place for "gut- 
level" or Intuitive decisions as to what type and decree of leamino has 
occurred, the emphasis In the Project was on assisting teachers in 
planning evaluation procedures which were systematic and valid and, as 
far as possible, based on authenticated data. It was pointed out to work- 
shop teachers that the goal of evaluation design is achieving better de- 
cisions, not necessarily perfect ones. Increased proficiency In design- 
ing evaluation should, therefore, result in an improvement In the quality 
of decisions. 

In assisting Project teachers as they deslnned evaluation pro- 
cedures to accompany their unit nlans, the staff focused first on the 
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specific behavioral objectives which had been designed earlier. Once the 
objectives v/ere examined for content and direction, it became the teach- 
ers "s Job to select indicators which would be assuMd to provide data as 
to whether learttinq had taken place, and the d^ree and direction of that 
learning. Choosing indicators requires a professional decision as to which 
might be the most useful, the least encumbered, and the TOSt efficient 
criteria for assessing learning. It was pointed out here that the indi- 
cators chosen should be the most useful ones, not necessarily the most 
easily observed. The evaluation process was presented as encompassing far 
more than measurement; in its best form, it was shown to include diverse 
strategies for making particular behavioral phenomena more observable. 
Teachers were encouraged to design evaluation procedures which would pro- 
vide for an exanination of the relationships between objectives, strate- 
gies and learner outcomes on one hand, and between what is planned by the 
teacher and what actually occurs, or is oljjerved, on the other nand. Hnce 
the effectiveness of a teacher's planning has been determined by an ex- 
amination of the logical congruence between stated objectives, instruc- 
tional strategies and expected outcomes, it becomes possible to assess 
student learning by examining how closely the outcome behaviors of learn- 
ers match the expected outcomes initially predicted by the teacher. 

It is true that the Project's emphasis was on systematic evaluation, 
and therefore, the staff encouraged application of quasi-scientific tech- 
niques in designing evaluation procedures. However, inherent in the entire 
evaluation design process, and at the root of the Project staff's beliefs, 
was the notion that any evaluation desion is only as effective as a teach- 
ers's ability to make professional decisions reoardino v^hich indicators 
are most appropria^. These indicators determine whether or not an in- 
structional objective has been met, as well as the adequacy of the werall 
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planning. Without a useful set of indicators, examination of a vast array 
of information which is generated in any classroom situation is likely to 
lead to inadequate or incorrect decisions on the part of the teacher. The 
indicators may take on great variety of form, and therefore preclude that 
the evaluation design will always, or even most of the time, involve paper 
and pencil tests. Project teachers were encouraged to explore a variety 
of different strategies in designing evaluation procedures, thus refining 
their ability to select appropriate indicators for assessing student learn 
ing and effectiveness of olanning. 

Returning to the original Decision Hodel for Diagnostic Teaching by 
Grouping (Chapter Three, Figure 1), in the context of which the Evaluation 
Strand was developed, it is possible to see that step seven of the model, 
"Evaluate each student's performance and appropriateness of goals,** in- 
volves much more than a single yes/no answer or a test score. These, of 
course, are part of it. The Project's emphasis, however, was to explore 
further refinement and development of the evaluation process in the light 
of the Diagnostic Teaching Model . It was constant referral to this model 
which allowed workshop participants to see the integration of evaluation 
design within the instructional nlannino process. Evaluation design, 
understood in its most comprehensive sense, is a complex set of profes- 
sional decisions regarding planning effectiveness, the observed outcomes 
of the teaching/learning process, and the indicators selected to judge 
these first two factors. Developing teacher skill in these areas was the 
goal of the Evaluation strand of the Content Area Reading Project. 

Although it is necessary to present the seven strands of the Pro- 
ject's Content Component in a linear fashion, it may be pointed out that 
the process most clearly resembles a circle - an effective evaluation 
design will be the most useful tool in structuring new diagnostic tools to 
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guide further Instructional planning for integrating reading in the con- 
tent areas. 

Reference 

U. S. Office of Education, National Special Media Institute. Evaluation 
Washington, D. C: U. S. Office of Education, 1973. 

Conclusion 

The strands have been defined individually thus far. To give an 
overall picture of when the workshop sessions dealt with the different 
strands. Figure 3 is included. This shows, for example, that the Diao- 
nosis strand was dealt with at Workshops 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 11, 14, and 
15. 

Figure 4 indicates which objectives required the use of which 
strand. For exwple Objective 3, the Unit plan, incorporates motivation 
organization for instruction, materials selection and evaluation. 

This chapter has presented an overview of the content components 
of the Content Area Reading Project, their selection, rationale and im- 
plementation, and the way they fit together in the framework of fifteen 
three-hour workshops. 
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Workshop Presentation of Content Strands 
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Figure 4 

Objectives Implementing Content Strands 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 

Evaluation of the Project was of two kinds. A fonnativc evaluation 
in the form of an assessment of how the Project was meetino the needs and 
expsctations of sartici pants was made after the fifth workshop, a third of 
the way throuqh the Project. At this time all participants were asked to 
articulate their feelings as to the strenaths and weaknesses of the work- 
shops.' As a result of this feedback, some chanocs were made in the work- 
shop format, including malntaininn the same workshop instructor at each 
site, and ensurinn that at least some workshop time be snent directly in 
completlnci objectives to allow for greater p^rttcipation of teachers. 

A second formative evalua^on was carried out after week ten when 
the Project staff discussed their perceptions of the effectiveness of 
workshops and teachers' Implementation of readino concepts in their class- 
rooms. Again, some chanqes of workshop format, procedure and emphasis 

were made as needed. 

The surmative evaluation of the Project will be reported under 

five separate headings: 

1. teacher attitude change towards the integration of reading 
instruction In content area classrooms; 

2. change In skill levels among participating teachers; 

3. participants' reaction to the project objectives and their 
usefulness In the classroom; 

4. staff members' analysis of the growth shown by participants in 

understanding and Integrating reading instruction in content area 

/ 
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in 

classrooms; 

5. teachers' completion of workshop objectives. 
Results for junior hlqh teachers and teachers of adults Kill t^e reported 
separately. 

Results for Junior High Teachers 

Change in Attitude Toward Reading . Chapter One proposed that teach- 
ers ' attitudes toward teaching reading In content classes and their own 
skill in implementing reading instruction in their classrooms were the 
keys to success in the Project. To assess attitudes towards reading. 
Situations Survey and Statements Survey were given to both workshop and 
comparison grouos pre and post the workshops. These instruments are 
found in Appendix A.l and A.2 of this report. 

The attitude reasures were of three kinds. From the Situations * 
Survey come two scores: 

1. The Situations Survey Score which refers to the set of five 
bipolar adjectives to which teachers respond for each of twelve hypcthet- ' 
ical instructional "plans." This score represents a somewhat indirect- 
measure of attitude towards the integration of reading instruction in 
content areas. 

2. The Feasibility Score, an additional but separately scored part 
of the Situations Survey to which teachers respond as to the feasibility 
of implementing the various hypothetical plans. This Feasibility Score 

is another dimension of attitude to differentiate between how teachers 
might evaluate a plan and how feasible they really think that plan is. 

The Statements Survey yields the Statements Survey Score, a direct 
measure (Likert scale) of oeneral attitude towards the integration of 
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readinq Instruction in content areas. 

Table 8 presents the findino!: of an analysis of the attitude scores 
amonq Junior hinh teachers showing the observed Cnr actual pean scores on 
the three attitude neasures for all sites combined, for the urban site, 
for the suburban site and for the rural site. A three way analysis of 
variance of mean scores adjusted for groups of uneoual size was conducted 
to determine the effects of site difference, treatment nroun difference 
and pre to posttest difference. ^ significant time nain effect was found, 
with posttest scores for teachers in all treatment groups and at all sit§s 
combined higher than pretest scores (p < .05 on Statemei.ts Survey score 
and p .001 on Situations Survey score and Feasibility Scores), Gains 
made by the exoerlmental oroup were significantly greater than those by 
the comparison groups. In other words-, sinnificant g*ins were made by 
all experimental teachers regardless of where the treatment (the inservice 
program) took olace. 

These findings would suagest that the Content Area Reading Project 
made a significant change In the attitude of teachers tov/ards teaching 
reading and that by the end of the Project teachers had more positive 
attitudes towards teaching reading in their classrooms and in their ahil* 
Ity to help their students overcome readino problems. 

The total score 'or the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire, which can be 
considered a measure of general teacher morale, was used because it was 
anticipated that teachers* attitude toward the intenration of readinn 
Instruction In content area classrooms minht be significantly affected by 
their morale as measured by the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire. If this v/ere 
the case, teacher morale could be used as a covariate for the effects of 
the experimental treatment. 



Table 8 

Pre and Posttest Observed Mean Scores on Attitude Measures 





All Sites 


Combined 


Urban Site Only 


Suburban Site Only 


Rural Site Only 


Treatment Groups Combined: 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Statements Survey Scores 


85.40 
(n=129) 


87.28 
(n-129) 


33.78 
(f.=41) 


86.23 
(n=41) 


88.29 
(n=49) 


88 59 
(n=49) 


83 49 
(n=39) 


86 67 

(n=39) 


Situations Survey Scores 


348.17 
(n=129) 


366.68 
(n=130) 


349.76 
(n=42) 


358.40 
(n=42) 


354.69 
(n=48) 


373.69 
(n=49)^ 


338.44 

(n=39) 


366.77 
(n=39) 


Feasibility Scores 


65.10 
(n=129) 


71.30 
(n=130) 


63.57 
(n=42) 


69.36 
(n=42) 


67.25 
(n=48) 


72.71 
(n=49) 


64.10 

(n=39) 


71 .62 

(n=39) 


Experimental Groups Only: 

' ■ 1 - - jL. 


















Statements Survey Scores 


86.06 
(n=58) 


90.78 
(n=58) 


84.62 
(n=?1) 


91 .81 
(n=21) 


88.90 
(n=20) 


92 05 

-._(n=20) 


84 53 
(n=17) 


88 00 

\J\J t \J\J 

(n=17) 


Situations Survey Scores 


346.96 

(n=57) 


374.90 
(n=57) 


347.43 
(n=ZlV 


368.95 
(n=21) 


351 .68 
(n=19) 


377.00 
(n=19) 


341 12 
(n=17) 


379 88 
(n=17) 


Feasibility Scores 


63.63 
(n=57) 


73.14 
(n=57) 


62.24 
(n=21) 


72.19 
(n=21) 


66.00 
(n=19) 


74 05^ 
(n=19) 


62 71 

mix 

>{n=17) 


73 29 

(n=r) 


Comparison Groups Only: 


















Statements Survey Scores 


84.86 
(n=71) 


84.10 

(n=72) 


82.90 
(n=20) 


79.57 
(n=21) 


87.86 
(n=29) 


86.21 
(il*29) 


82.68 
(n=22) 


85.64 
(n=22) 


Situations Survey Sores 

X 

\ 


349.13 

(n=72) 


360.25 
(n=72) 


352.10 
(n=21) 


347.86 
(n=21) 


356.66 
(n=29) 


371.97 
(n=29) 


336.36 
(n=22) 


356.64 
(n=22) 


Feasibility Scores 


66.26 

(n=72) 


69.79 
(n=72) 


64.90 

(n=21) 


66.52 
(n=21) 


68.07 
(n=29) 


71.76 
(n=29) 


65.18 
(n=22) 


70.32 
(n=22) 



Note numbers in parentheses indicate total for that mean score. 
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Table 9 presents the pre and posttest observed mean scores for 
both treatirent groups at the three sites combined and for each site 
separately, for the experimental oroups only (combined and by site) and 
for the comparison oroups only (combined and by site). A three way anal- 
ysis 0^ variance using mean scores adjusted for unequal arouns was con- 
ducted to detemlne the effects of site, treatment group and time on teach- 
er morale. Although at only one site (urban) morale level between the two 
treatment groups differed significantly, across sites the two treatment 
groups were not significantly different when the investiaation beaan. No 
significant time effects (pre to posttest difference) was found for Purdue 
Teacher Opinionaire scores overall (time main effect) or within sites 
(site X time interaction) or within treatment (treatment x time interaction) 
groups (See Table 10). Morale, as measured by the Pu due Teacher Opin- 
ionaire, held constant across time for all teachers and all sites. 

Tables 11, 12 and 13 present the correlations between scores on the 
Purdue Teacher Opinionaire and the three attitude measures. Asterisks 
denote correlations that are sionificant. A close examination of these 
tables suggests that teacher responses on the attitude measures were not 
significantly affected by their response on the Pordue Teacher Opinionaire. 
Morale, as measured by the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire, aooears not to have 
been a significant factor in determininq teachers' attitudes towards the 
integration of reading instruction in the content areas as measured by the 
three attitude measures used in this investiaation. It therefore was con- 
sidered unnecessary to analyze the data using Purdue Teacher Opinionaire 
morale scores as a covariate to minimize the effect of morale on attitude. 
Change in Skill Level in Junior High Teachers . To treasure whether 
workshop participants developed reading skills in the course of the Pro- 
ject, the Content Area Reading Skills Instrument was used. (See Appendix A. 4), 
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Table 9 

Observed Mean Scores on Purdue Teacher Opinionafre 





All Sites Combined 


Urban Site Only 


Suburban Site Only 


/ Rural Site Only 




Pre Post 


Pre Post 


Pre Post 


Pre Post 


Treatment Groups Combined 


288.90 288.11 
{n=127) 


235.08 231.95 
{n=40) 


323.57 324.06 
{n=49) 


300.84 300.86 
{n=38) 


Experimental Groups Only 


284.38 284.33 
{n=55) 


245.21 239.68 
{n=19) 


315.00 317.70 
{n=20) 


292.63 295.63 
{n=16) 


Comparison Groups Only 


293.50 292.93 
{n=70) 


223.15 225.11 
(n=19) 


329.48 328.45 
{n=29) 


306.82 304.68 
{n=22) 



t 
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Table 10 



Site X Treatment x Time Analysis 
of Variance on PTO Scores 



Source 



Site 

Treatment 

Site X Treatment 

Error (between Ss) 



df 
2 
1 
2 

119 



Mean Square 
14,802.00 
44.08 
220.08 
2.114.80 



F 

7.00 
<1 
<1 



P 

<.01 
<.05 
>.05 



Time 

Site X Time 
Treatment x Time 
Site X Treatment x Time 
Error (within Ss) 



1 
2 
1 
2 

119 



1.85 
40.03 
3.28 
231.40 



<1 
<1 
<1 
<1 



>.05 
>.05 
>.05 
.05 
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Table 11 



Correlations Between PTO Scores and Three Attitude 
Measures for Treatment Groups Combined 



- 


Survey 
Pretest 


Survey 
Posttest 


Survey 
Pretest 


Survey 
Posttest 


Feasibil itv 
Pretest 


FM5ibi 1 i tv 

Posttest 


All Sites Combined 






■ 








PTO pretest scores 
PTO posttest scores 


.16 
.16 


.20 
.21 


-.00 
-.02 


^17 
.16 


.17 
.14 


.18 
.18 


Urban Site Only 














PTO pretest scores 
PTO posttest scores 


-.05 
-.06 


.40* 

.38 


-.09 
-.04 


.23 
.13 


-.04 
-.03 


.28 
.19 


Suburban Site Only 














PTO pretest scores 
PTO posttest scores 


.14 

.20 


-.02 
.01 


.08 
.04 


.09 
.08 


.31* 
.25 


.09 
.07 


Rural Site Only 














PTO pretest scores 
PTO posttest scores 


.16 
.09 


.18 
.29 


.06 
-.09 


-.03 
.09 


.13 
-.05 


-.08-^ 
.09 N 

) 



/ 

Note because of incomplete data, n's range from 126 - 130 for all sites combined, 38 - 42 for the Urbarx' Site, 
48-49 for the Suburban Site, and 38 - 39 for the Rural Site. y 



*p < .05 
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Table 12 

Correlations Between PTO Scores and Three Attitude 
Measures for Comparison Groups Only 





Statemnts 


Statements 


Situations 


Situations 


Feasibility 


Feasibility 


• 


Survey 


Survey 


Survey 


Survey 








Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


All bites LOfflDinea 














PTO pretest scores 


ic; 

• ID 




nil 


91 
• C i 


IfV 
• Ivr 




PTO posttest scores 


.14 


.28* 


^ -.08 


.23 


.09 


.23 


Urban Site uniy 














PTU pretest scores 


1 Q 


ill 




ni 

. U 1 


- . 


in 


PTO posttest scores 


-.20 


.44 


-.06 


.03 


-.27 


.05 


buDuroan bite uniy 














PTO pretest scores 


.01 


-.08 


-.03 


.09 


21 


.13 








— . \}j 




17 




Rural Site Only 














PTO pretest scores 


.22 


.27 


.10 


.14 


.16 


.07 


PTO posttest scores 


.23 


.34 


-.11 


.26 


.15 


.19 



Note because of incomplete data, n's range from 69 - 72 for All Sites combined, and 19-21 for the Urban S 
For the Suburban and Rural Sites, n's remain constant at 29 and 22, respectively. 

♦p < .05 




Table 13 



Correlations Between PTO Scores and Three Attitude 
Measures for Experimental Groups Only r 

jy ■ ■ I 





Statements 
Survey 
Pretest 


Statemnts 
Survey 
Posttest 


Situations 
Survey 
Pretest 


Situations 
Survey 
Posttest 


Feasibility 
Pretest 


Feasibility 
Posttest 


All Sites Combined 














riu pr^tesx scores 
PTO posttest scores 


.20 


1 7 

.19 


.04 


14 
.10 


26 
.18 


14 
.17 


Urban Site Only 














riu pretest scores 
PTO posttest scores 


- m 
.06 


.25 


- m 
.02 


34 
. .19 


22 
.22 


43 
.35 


Suburban Site Only 














PTO pretest scores 

rlU pUSUUeSU bvUrcb 


.35 


.35 
49* 


.19 
13 


.13 

02 


.38 
.31 


.14 . 
.05 


Rural Site Only 














PTO pretest scores 
PTO posttest scores 


• 12 
-.10 


.12 
.27 


.16 . 
-.04 


-.15 

-.13 , 


-.05 
-.42 


-.22 
-.02 



Note because of incomplete data, n's range from 54 - 58 for all sites combined, 19 - 21 for the urban site, 
17 - 20 for the suburban site, and 15 - 17 for the rural site. 



*p < .05 
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This instrument was administered to participants before the Pro.lect beoan 
^nd aaain at the end of the Project. Its intent was to measure knowledne 
of basic materials and methods for teachino readina in vario^^s content 
areas. 

Table 14 presents t+ie numbers of teachers who reached an anreed-upon 
mastery level of 80% on pre and posttest at all sites coirbined and for 
each site separately. Of the 56 experimental 9roup teachers who took the 
test at the first workshop session, only 3 scored BQ% or better. Of these 
same 56 teachers, siqnificantly more teachers, ?2, reached irastery level 
of sot on the oosttest given at the final workshop session. In addition, 
in a site x time analysis of variance of actual nre and nost Skills Test 
scores, significant gains (p<.001) were found. This would indicate that 
workshop participants sianif icantly increased their knovledqe of basic 
methods for teachinq readinc in content areas. 

Another dimension of SKill is reflected in teachers' response to 
the final question included as part of the Situations Survey. For each 
plan described in this instrument, the te^.cher is asked to rate his/her 
perceived degree of skil'j at executinq the plan presented. Table 15 
presents the observed mean Perceived Skill scores of subjects across sites 
and for each site considered separately. Z' three way analysis of variance 
usino mean scores adjusted for uneoual nrouns was conducted to determine 
the effects of site x treatment and time. This would indicate that bv the 
end of the Project participants felt far more able to coDe with situations 
ref^uirinq some expertise in readino and their confidence in their own 
abilities had increased. 

Junior High Teacher s' Reaction to the Prqj^i)bjectives_ and Thei r 
Usefulness in the Classro on). At the end of the Project, participants were 
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Table 14 

Frequency of Experimental Teachers in each Combination 
of Pre and Posttest Mastery Status on Skills Test 
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Urban Site 



Suburban Site 



Rural Site 



Nonmastery 



Posttest 
Mastery 



Total 



All Sites Combined 

Pretest: Mastery 

Nonmastery 
Total 



1 

33 
34 



2 

20 
22 



3 

53 
56 



Pretest: Mastery 

Nonmastery 
Total 



1 

18 
19 



0 
2 
2 



1 

20 
21 



Pretest: Mastery 

Nonmastery 
Total 



0 
8 
8 



0 
12 
12 



0 
20 
20 



Pretest: Mastery 

Nonmastery 
Total 



0 
7 
7 



2 
6 
8 



2 

13 
15 
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Table 15 

Observed Mean Perceived Skill Scores 







All ^itp^ 

Pre « 


rnmhi npH 

Post 


Urban Site Onlv 
Pre > Post 


Suburban Site Onlv 
Pre- ^ Post 


Rural Site Only 
Pre Post 




Treatment Groups Combined 


61.60 


69.96 


61.76 71.55 


• 

62.79 68.71 


59.95 , 69.82 






(n = 


129) 


.(n = 42) 


. (n = 48) 


(n = 39) 




Experimental Groups Only 


59.46 


Z4.91 


60.52 75.48 


58.11 73.21 


59.65 76.12 






(n = 


57) 


(n = 21) 


(n = 19) 


(n = 17) 




Comparison Groups Only 


63.29 


66.06 


63:00 67.62 


65.86 65.7b 


60.18 64.95 






(n = 


72) 


(n = 21) 


(n = 29) 


(n = 22) 



ro 
ro 
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asked to complete a questionnaire on which elernents of the Project they 
had used and which they found valuable. This data is found in Table 16. 
It seems vnrthwhile stressinn that the two najor thrusts of the Proiect, 
diagnosis and oroanizatiQn for instruction, v^re "not onl^' used by oartic- 
ipants, aside from completing workshop ob.^ectives, hut laroelv considered 
valuable. This appears to be further indication that not only did the 
Project qive participants skills in teachinq content area readirrq but it 
also gave then the desire to use these skills. 

Staff Analysis of Junior Hi gh Tea chers. 1^ final way to look at 
chanaes in skill level anonq teachers parti cipatinn in the experimental 
treatment is to consider evaluations made by the on-site consultants who 
observed the teachers at work in their classrooms between workshop ses- 
sions. At^the end of the treatment period, each consultant v/as asked to 
assiqn an entry rating to each teacher based on what the consultant be- 
lieved to be that teacher's level of skill in relation to the objectives 
of the workshop proqram. In other words, teachers' entry rat'nos re- 
flected the deqree to which the consultants believed that the teachers 
incorporated reading instruction in their content area classrooms at the 
beqinninq of the experimental treatment. An exit ratinn was also recorded 
for each teacher, which reflected the extent to v/hich the consultants 
believed that teachers incorporated readinn instruction in their class- 
rooms at the end of the experimental treatment. 

Table 17 includes the mean entry and exit ratinns on which a 
matched pairs t test was used for comparinn ratinas for all sites combined 
and for each site separately across all sites and for each site (n .001), 
indicating that participants by the end of the workshops appeared to be 
incorporatinn more reading instruction in their classrooms than prior to 
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Table 16 

Percentage of Participants Using Reading Concepts And 
Workshop Techniques and Percentage Considering Them Valuable 



Concept/Technique 



Strand 



% Used 



Considered 
Valuable 



1. Informal Reading Inventory 

2. Cloze Procedure 

3. Grouping Plans 

4. Case Study (for DRR 450) 

5. Concept of Linguistic Differences 

6. Concepts of Students Self- 
Direction 

7. Unit 

8. LAP 

9. Learning Center 
10. Non-Print Media 

n\ Vocabulary Exercises 

12. Osmiprehension Questioning 
Stnjtegies at Different Le-els 

13. Study Skills Exercises 

14. Reading dit<^ Study Guides 
.15. Concept of Readability 



16. Alternative Reading Materials 
at Various Levels 

17. Concept of Paragraph Functions 



18. Weekly Logbook 

19. Making Presentation (for LEd 4)o) 

20. Observing Teaching Presentation 

ERLC 



diagnosis 


87 


94 


diagnosis 


92 


88 


diagnosis 


88 


92 


diagnosis 


50 


57 


linguistic 
differences 


47 


63 


motivation 


71 


79 


organization 


87 


89 


organization 


54 


75 


oraanization 


55 


71 


organization 


85 


90 


skills 


97 


99 


skills 


92 


97 


skills 


85 


93 


skills 


85 


92 


selection of 
material 


90 


88 


selection of 
material 


80 


86 


selection of 
material 


55 


66 


inservice 


73 


64 


inservice 


50 


58 


inservice 


79 


85 
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Table 17 

Mean Consultant Ratings of Skill Levels 
for Experimental Teachers 



All Sites Combined Urban Site Only Suburban Site Only Rural Site Onl^ 

Entry Rating 2.20 1.48 2.80 2.41 

(n = Sa) (n=21) (n = 20) (n = 17) 

Exit Rating 3.54 2.81 3.85 4.06 

J (n = 58) (n = 21) (n = 20) (n = 17) 



Note : Ratings ranged from 1 to 5 with 5 being the highest positive rating. 
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the Project. 

Teachers' Completion of Workshop Objectives , A summary of this data 
can be found in Table 18* Data were analyzed in various catenories. 
Column 5 indicates which teachers taking the course for credit completed 
objectives 1 through 9, desionated the Skill Level Objectives. Column 7 
indicates which teachers registered for credit comnleted objectives 11 and 
12, desionated the Application Level Objectives. Column 9 refers to teach- 
ers registered for credit who s'jccessfully comoleted a sufficient number of 
objectives to receive nraduate credit. No distinction is drav/n in this 
table between teachers registered for three or six graduate credits. 

Elaboration of this table raises the follov/ing points: 

1. Among the experimental teachers vho registered for credit, 91% 
completed all skill level objectives, (objective 1 through 9), 83% at the 
urban site, 100? at the suburban and rural sites. Anonn those not regis- 
tering for credit, 13? completed these objective*;, 33?. at the urban site, 
14% at the suburban site and 0? at the njral site. 

2. Among the experimental teachers v/ho registered for credit, 947 
completed the cTassroom application objectives, (objectives 11 and IZ),^''^ 
at the urban site, 83? at the suburban site, and 100*^' at the rural site. 
Amofio those not registering for credit, conoleted these otioctives, W 
at the urbiain site, 29^6 at the suburban site, and 0^ at tiio rural site. 

3. Of the exoerimental teachers registered for credit, 89% satis- 
factorily completed all objectives required for nraduate credit, 83' nt the 
urban site, 100*? at the suburban and rural sites. (No distinction ir> dravn 
here between participants enrolled for three or six nr^dtjate credits), 
those who did not register for credit 13/' satisfactorily cornleted onnurh 
Objectives to earn a certificate of completion. 
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Tible 18 

r 



Conparls^ons Among Experimental Junior High Teachers 
On Variables of Graduate Credit, Completion of 
Workshop Objectives, and Workshop Attendance 



Teachers 
selecting 
6 credit 
option 



Teachers 
selecting 
3 credit 
option 



Total 

teachers 

selecting 

credit 

option 



Teachers 
selecting 
non credit 
option 



Credit' NonCredIt Credit P- NonCredit CredltC'^- NonCredIt 
(3-6) teachers 6) teachers teachers 6) teachers teacfiers 
teachers completing completing completing completing earning 



completing Skill 
Skill Level 
Level object- 
object- ives 
Ives (1-9) (1-9) 



Applica- 
tion , 
Level 
Ob J. 

(11-12) 



Applica- 
tion 
Level 
obj. 
(11-12) 



all re- 
quired 
object- 
ives (1- 
10 or 1- 
13) 



Certifi- 
cate of 
Comple- 
tion (obj- 
ectives 
1-9, 11- 
12) 



Hean Nun- 
ber of 
Workshop 
object- 
ives com- 
pleted of 
possible 
13 



Mean Number 
workshops 
Attended of 
possible 15 



All Sites Combined 
N * 58 


31 


^ 4 


35 


23 


32 


3 


33 


6 


31 


3 


9.48 


13.51 


Urban Site Only 
N «-21 


17 


1 


18 


3 


15 


1 


17 


2 


15 


1 


11.86 


13 


Suburban Site Only 
H «20 


5 


1 


6 


14 


6 


2 


5 


4 


6 




7.10 


13.35 


Rural Site Only 
N = 17 


9 


2 


11 


6 


11 


0 


11 


0 


11 


0 


9.47 


14 13 

1 




•» 
1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 



Hi 
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4. Of a possible total of 13 ob.iectivcs, 9.^8 was tho mean nu^l>er 
cormleted hv all experirental teachers credit and non credit, 11.86 at t^e 
urt^ar site, 7.10 at the suburban site, and 9.47 at the rural site. 

5. Of a possible total of 15 workshop sessions, a rean attendance 
of 13.51 was obtained for all exoerinental teachers, 13 at the uHan site, 
13.35 at the suburban site, and 14.13 at the rural site. 

Results for Teachers of Adults 

For a variety of reasons, to be discussed in Charter ^ix, the teach- 
ers of adults part of the total san t used in this investination was con- 
siderable smaller than anticipated. Attrition aronq those teachers of 
ad ilts who began as part of the experiirental nroup vas a serious nrobler as 
was maintainlna a cow>ar1son group for ore and nosttestinn. Because the 
teachers of adults treatment orouns eventually maintained v#ere so snail, 
data collected on these proups is reported separately frtw that of the 
secondary teacher sample, f^aninqful ce^^arisors bet**een nrouos of such 
differino size are not suooested. In addition to notino the very sn^all sar 
pie numbers for this part of the investigation, one additional caution 
needs to be made. For t,ie secondary teacher oooulatior, only teachers who 
attended at least ten of the fifteen workshops were considered exnerinental 
teachers. Because one of the major reasons for the hinh attrition rate a- 
mong the teachers of adults in the experimental oroun was the problem of 
attending workshop sessions that frequently conflicted with teaching commit 
wents, it was decided to consider as an experimental teacher any teacher o^ 
adults who attended at least six of the workshoo sessions. 

Table 19 presents ore and posttest observed mean scores on the three 
attitude measures and the oerceived skills scores for the experimenta 
group. It would appear that the attitudes tov/ards teachino readino in the 
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Measure: 



Table 19 

Observed Mean Scores on Four Measures 
for Experimental ABE Group Only (n=8) 

Pre Post 

Statements Survey 86.125 87.375 

Situations Surve> 338.250 351.625 

Feasibility Score 63.750 69.500 

Perceived Skill Tcore 53.125 64.375 
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adult sample did improve as a result of the workshop, thouah becdL.3 of the 
small sample size caution should be taken In Interpreting the data. 

Table 20 presents the pre and posttest mean Skills Test score com- 
parisons for the teachers of adults experimental qroup. No exoerlmental 
teacher reached mastery level of BOX on the pretest. Two of the six teach- 
ers with complete pre and posttest data reached mastery on the posttest. 
Looking at mean scores Indicates the extent of actual improvement among 
these teachers on the Skills Test. Table 20 Indicates that for the total 
experimental Adult Basic Education qroup, the pretest mean score of 7, out 
of a possible 23, Increased to a posttest mean of 14.50. This difference 
was significant. Indicating that the teachers of adults significantly In- 
creased their knowledge of the basic methods for teaching reading in var- 
ious content areas. 

Only two of the teachers of adults in the experimental population 
elected to conplete the workshop program for credit. Of these one teacher 
completed enough of the workshop objectives to earn a certificate of com- 
pletion. None of the noncredit teachers of adults completed enough ob- 
jectives to earn a certificate. 

Table 21 presents data on the two other dimensions of skill ana- 
lyzed In the investigation. Mean pre and nosttest Perceived Skill scores 
are presented with mean consultant entry and exit ratings. Differences 
between ore and posttest Perceived Skill scores were not statistically 
significant. Differences between entry and exit consultant ratings were 
also not statistically significant. 

A mora complete analysis of the data is included in Appendix A. 5. 
The Interpretation of these data is presented In Chaoter Six. 
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Table 20 



Teachers of Adults Experimental Subjects' 
Skills Test Results 





Total Reading 80% 
Mastery Level 


Mean Score of Possible . 
23 points 




Pro Pn^t 


Pre » Post 


Subjects electing credit option 
(n = 2) 


, 0 0 


3 T1.5 


Subjects electing non credit option 
(n = 4) 


0 2 


9 16.0 ' 


Total Teachers of Adults 
(n = 6) 


. 0 2 


7 14.50 
(S0=4.09) (SD=3.94) 


1 1 

Table 21 




Experimental Teachers of Adults Mean Perceived 
Skills Scores and Mean Consultant Ratings 






Mean Perceived Skills 
Scores 


Mean Consultant Ratings 




Pre ^ost 


Entry Exit 


Subjects electing credit option 
(n = 2) 


53.5 62.5 


1 1.5 


Subjects electing non credit option 
(n = 6) 


53 65 


1.83 2.33 


Total Teachers of Adults 
(n = 8) 


53.12 64.38 
(SD=11.37) (SD=10.76) 


1.625 2.125 
(SD=.74) (SD=.83) 
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CHAPTER SIX 



SlIMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Sunwary 

The literature sugaests that most secbqdary and adult education 
teachers lack background In and have a somewhat negative attitude toward 
the Integration of reading Instruction In content area classqpoms where 
large numbers of students have difficulty reading the materials assigned 
to them* The primary purpose of this Project was to determine whether or 
not a competency-based Inservlce education program In reading Instruction 
would have an effect on the attitudes and skills of a group of junior 
high and adult education teachers at three differinn geographical sites In 
Pennsylvania. 

Funded under a grant from the Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
the program consisted of a series of 15 Inservlce workshops covering var- 
ious precedures for Incorporating reading Instruction In content area 
classrooms. These workshops were held bimonthly during the school year 
and were supplemented by the services of on-site readinn consultants who 
spent one to two days per week in the schools helping participating teach- 
ers Implement workshop ideas. 

Teachers received a small honorarium for attending each workshop 
and had the option of registering for graduate credit through the 
Pennsylvania State University, /^ll participants in the workshops were 
expected to complete a number of specified objectives which required them 
to apply in written form or in their classrooms the procedures described 
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in the workshops. These objectives, some considered "skill level" and 
others "classroom application level**, could be resubmitted to the con- 
sultants any number of times until they were considered to meet pre-estab- 
lished criteria. 

Any teacher attending the workshops and satisfactorily completing 
the' required objectives, whether registered for credit or not, was awarded 
a certificate of completion at th6 end of the school year. In order to 
measure the effects of the year long experimental treatment, a comparison 
between experimental and comparison groups was made. Teachers at the 
three geographical sites who elected to participate in the workshop pro- 
gram were considered experimental subjects while teachers who volunteered 
to participate only in pre and posttesting sessions, for which they re- 
ceived a small honorarium, were considered comparison subjects. 

Five instruments were used for pre and oosttest collection of data. 
Two attitude surveys, one using the Likert format and one using the se- 
mantic differential technique, were developed by the Project staff mem- 
bers. The Purdue Teacher Opinionaire (PTO), a commercially available 
instrument, was used as a measure of general teacher morale at each <;ite. 
A questionnaire was developed for collecting demographic information for 
each teacher. Finally, a Project-desiqned criterion-referenced test, 
was used as one measure of teacher skill level. Field tests were con- 
ducted with each of the instruments in order to determine reliability 
estimates and to establish procedures for testing during the investiga- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the 1976-77 school year, all experimental and 
comparison teachers at the three sites attended a pretest session durino 
which they completed the two attitude surveys, the PTO, and the question- 
naire. During the first and final workshop sessions, the experimental 
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teachers completeO the criterion-referenced skills test. At the end of 
the school year, all experimental and comparison teachers completed the 
t¥0 attitude ' s and the PTO for a second time. 

Demographic information was analyzed to determine on what factors, 
if any, the two treatment groups differed with regard to factors such as 
education*'' ' ^ iround, teaching experience, and subjects taught. Atti- 
tude scores analyzed on the dimensions of site difference, treatment group 
differencSe, and p*^ to posttest change. Scores on the PTO were obtained 
as a possible covariate for teacher morale level. Skills Test scores, 
obtained only for the experimental teachers, were analyzed to determine 
whether or not a significantly greater number of teachers r^^-hed an 80* 
mastery level at the end of the Project than did at the beginning. 

The data from these tests were reported in Chapter Five. These 
results need to be placed in the perspective of the staff's evaluations 
and suggestions for future research. To facilitate this dlscuss^'on, 
analysis and recommendations will be grouped according to their connection 
to: 

1. The workshop participants and the attitude and skill testing 
procedures, (junior high teachers and teachers of adults) 

2. The Diagnostic Teachinn Model. 

3. The Inservice Training Model. 

^lunior Hi^h Teachers. Analysis of the demographic Information gathered 
for each teacher participatinq in the Investigation indicated that the 
comparison and experimental groups differed significantly on the variables 
of years of teaching experience and level of education, the comparison 
group reporting significantly more years of teaching experience and a 
higher level of education. This is not a surprising findina In that one 
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would expect that those teachers with fewer years of teaching experience 
and fewer post graduate credits would be more likely to participate in an 
inservice worki>hop program offering an opportunity to earn graduate credit. 
Many of these teachers would be those needing to acquire graduate credit 
in order to obtain permanent teaching certificates. Additionally, be- 
cause salary increases in the school districts represented by teachers in 
the investigation are dependent upon both years of teaching experience and 
number of post graduate credits earned, it is understandable why teachers 
with fewer years of experience and fewer credits would be the ones most 
likely to participate in an Inservice program offering a credit option. 

Those experimental teachers who registered for credit were the ones 
most likely to complete both the skill level and classroom application 
level objectives. This finding suggests that if completion of the spec- 
ified objectives of a competency-based inservice p ogram is deemed im- 
portant, participants are more likely to complete them if they register 
for credit. One of the major questions the Project staff wished to in- 
vestigate was whether or not teachers needed to complete the objectives 
in order to change their attitudes and increase their skill levels. The 
finding that significant change in attitude and significant increase in 
skill level were not related to whether or not teachers were registered 
fcr credit SuyycaL:^ uiat complenon or objectives Is not necessary to 
effect attitude and skill level changes as measured by the instruments 
used in this investigation. 

Another question of interest to the Project staff was that of 
whether similar experimental effects could be obtained at different geo- 
graphical sites. Because the inservice r^gram was conducted at three 
sites which differed considerably with regard to size of faculty, type 
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and s1z> of student population, and type and size of community repre- 
sented, it was possible that factors related to these differences, partic- 
ularly morale\ could make a difference in whether or not teacher attitude 
chanqed significantly. 

The PTO was ^sed to obtain a measure of general teacher morale 
which could be used as \a covariate to control for the effect of morale on 
attitude. The finding that PTO scores held constant across time at all 
three sites suggests that gel^eral teacher morale did not change signif- 
icantly during the treatment period for teachers in either treatment group 
or within any site. While morale was generally lower for all teachers at 
the urban site, and significantly lower for experimental teachers than for 
comparison teachers at that site, morale did not change significantly from 

L 

pre to posttest. Lower morale at the urban site was of most interest to 
the Project staff because it seemed likely that generally low morale among 
the experimental teachers might have a detrimental effect on attitude. 

Several factors appeared to contribute to the low morale level at 
the urban site, primarily a prolonged strike at the beainning of the school 
year which ended in what most teachers described as an unsatisfactory com- 
promise. Bitterness toward the administration and the community at large 
appeared to increase rather than decrease during the school year. At tlr> 
r.'ftc, twu, the Project Starr reported receiving less a(*nin1?trat1ve sup- 
port for the Project than at the other sites. It was surprising, then, 
that morale at the urban site, as measured by the PTO, did not chanpe siq- 
nificantly from pre to posttest, and even more surprisina that responses 
on the three attitude measures were not significantly related to how 
teachers responded on the PTO. Attitude channe, as measured in this in- 
vestigation, appeared not to have been affected by morale, even at the 
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urban site where morale was much lower than elsewhere. PTf) scores were 
therefore not used as a covariate in analyzing attitude scores in the in- 
vestiaation, > 

Chanae in attitude, as measured by the instruments used in this in- 
vestioation, was significantly nreater for experimental teachers than for 
comparison teachers and was not related to site or whether or not teachers 
registered for credit. These findings are of considerable interest to 
educators planning inservice education in readinn instruction. The 
Project staff anticipated that attitude chanae minht only be obtained 
among teachers at the two sites with generally high morale scores and only 
among these who would he workino tov/ard eaminn credit for v/orkshop partic- 
ipation. 

On all three dimensions of skill level measured, sinnificant time 
effects were obtained for the experimental teachers. These effects were 
not significantly related to where the treatment took place or to whether 
or not the teachers registered for credit, f^kill level channe, as defined 
in this investiqation, appears to be an obtainable effect renardless of 
geographical site or credit status of participants. 
T eachers of Adults . As noted in Chapter Five, all findinns based on the 
data for the teachers of adults must be considered with a nreat deal of 
caution because of very small sample sizes. A substantial number cf 
teachers of adults were expected to participate in the workshop program 
from adult centers located in the urban and suburban sites. For several 
reasons, very few teachers of adults began the inservice pronram and even 
fewer remained for the entire school year. 

The primary problem in maintainino a Population of teachers of 
adults was that of schedulinn. The teachers at each site had a voice in 
deciding when the workshops would he held, with the majority selectinn the 
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day and time as long as this choice did not conflict with the workshops at 
the other sites. Unfortunately, once the workshop dates were established 
and the program underway, it was discovered that at both the urb;^^ and 
suburban sites, adult education classes were scheduled in conflict with 
workshop sessions, and it became impossible for many of the teachers of 
adults who had planned to attend the workshops to remain in the program. 

Another problem in maintaining a population of teachers of adults 
was the 'apparent conflict in combining junior high school teachers and 
teachers of adults. While these populations had been selected for com- 
bined inservice education because both appeared to lack background training 
in reading instruction, in practice the two groups proved generally in- 
compatible. Because the largest number of participants in each workshop 
session were junior high school teachers* the sessions usually were dom- 
inated by their concerns and precedures most appropriate for them. The 
teachers of adults frequently reported that they found the sessions irrel- 
evant to their needs and this most likely contributed to an already high 
attrition rate among these teachers. 

A thiro problem in maintaining an adult education population was 
that of defining which teachers actually cualified as teachers of adults. 
Many of the teachers who considered themselves Adult Basic Education, 
teachers were mvolveu in prO^ramS w^fic^• did net ;nc£t federal <:tAtP 
guidelines for Adult Basic Education but did involve teaching adults. For 
purposes of analyzing the data in this investigation, any teacher who 
reported teaching adults in any setting in which basic skills such as lan- 
guage, reading, writina, and math were emphasized was considered under the 
category of Adult Basic Education. 
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Recommendatl ons 

The time required for pre ^nd nosttesting sessions in such an in- 
vestigation needs to be reduced. Completion of the two attitude surveys, 
the PTO, and the questionnaire required about one hour and was a serious 
scheduling problem for the Project staff, especially for comparison teach- 
ers. Many faculties no longer schedule regular staff meetings at v/hich 
attendance is required and thus teachers were expected to volunteer to 
devote an hour to pre and posttest sessions. It is doubtful that pretest 
comparison teachers would have reappeared for posttesting if a small 
honorarium had not been offered. 

The PTO is of questionable value for teachers of adults as several 
categories are not appropriate to their teaching situations. For example, 
the category "teacher Rapport with Principal" was not filled in by several 
of these teachers because they did not characterize their irrmediate supe- 
riors as principals. If a measure of morale is desirable for teachers of 
adults, another instrument needs to be considered. 

The Skills Test used in this investigation needs to be revised to 
reflect more accurately the objectives of the inservice mrdel used in the 
workshop program. The test was developed to reflect the objectives as set 
forth before the prograrr began. As the workshop proqram qot underway, a 
numbpr nf rh;inaes in focus had to be made as teacher needs were identified 
and clarified. Thus, the SkPls Test as given does not accurately reflect 
the various emphases which evolved as the workshop proarain progressed 
through the school year. 
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Diannostic Teaching Model 
The evaluation of this model (described in Chapter Three) occurred 
on two separate bases - the first from the standpoint of which techniques 

y 

teachers used, and tne second from the Project staff's perceptions of the 
effectiveness of the model. 

At the end of the Project, the teachers were asked to indicate which 
of the techniques they had used, fully or in part, and whether they felt 
each techniaue was valuable or not. Sixty teachers at the three sites of 
the Projecc responded. Their evaluation is qiven In Table 16. 

Step one (identifying relevant characteristics of each student) 
became operational as diagnostic techniques, (Objectives 1 and Each 
teacher developed an Informal Group Reading Inventory and a cloze test, 
based on reading in his/her own content area. Each one also worked with 
identifying students' self-direction, as a means of determining which 
students needed teacher direction and which students could work more in- 
dependently. 

The case study (Objective 10) was introduced ^ a means of diag- 
nosing the backgrounds and interests of an individual student. It was 
designed to be a part of each workshop participant's assignments. When 
it became necessary to identify one objective to be required for credit 
In DRP 450 and not required for non-credit teachers, the case study 
objective was selected. The staff's evaluation is that this ohjective 
shouH be required of all teachers, but not in the form here. The most 
appropriate type of case study would be a mirror of the Diannostic Teach- 
ing Model and a way to demonstrate the intearation of readinn and content 
by focusing on one or two students in depth. It is recofrmended hy the 
Project staff that^ case study of this tyne be included in future inser- 
vice proorams. 
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The concept of linguistic differences was introduced to add diag- 
nostic information (see Objective 5 in Chapter One anu Chapter Four strand 
on Linguistic Differences). Videotapes showing lanouaae developnent and 
culture in the black urban setting of one workshop school and In the rural 
white setting of another workshop school were used to stimulate a discus- 
sion of linguistic differences and how they might affect reading. This 
concept was hotly debated in the urban school, where most teachers were 
already familiar with it and concerned about it, although they did not 
agree on how it should be handled. Teachers In the rural and suburban 
schools were generally not familiar with the concept, nor did they become 
very involved with it. The relatively lower percentages for this technique 
(47S used it; 63X thought It was valuable) demonstrate that it did not 
make as much impact as the other diagnostic tools. 

Step two (specifyinq teaching goals for each student) and seven 
(evaluating each student's perfonnance and appropriateness of goals) were 
approached* as parts of long-term planning (Objective 3). Teachers were 
asked to develop a unit or use one that they had already developed; each 
unit followed the seven stens in the model. A prime component of eac^ 
unit was a set of objectives related to reading skills necessary to master 
the content objectives. Each objective was followed through to step seven, 
so that the grouping, instructional strategies, materials and evaluation 
were clearly plann^^T. A seriotTs problem with the Project's planning was 
an erroneous assumption ^out fnservice teachers* preparation in organi- 
zation for instruction. Teachrirs in the workshop were largely unfamiliar 
with the unit as a way of organizing Instruction and thus exoerienced 
difficulty in comoleting Objective 3. The staff concluded that the *jnit 
should be the focal point of the organization for instruction precedures. 
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Then many other objectives should be developed as part of the unit and re- 
lated to it. The LAP and the learning center were received as interesting 
and potentially useful techniques. However, both take a lot of plannina 
and they seem more valuable to those teachers who saw them in the context 
of the unit planning. 

Step three (grouping by Interest, need, ability, etc.) was evaluated 
also by the development of a set of grouping plans (Obiective 2). Each 
teacher developed two grouoing plans, one based on readlna skill data from 
the Informal inventory or cloze, and one based on other data, usually con- 
tent-oriented. 

At step four (selecting instructional strategy and management pro- 
cedure for each group) teachers were encouraged to use non-print media 
(85t reported using it), comprehension questioning strategies at different 
levels (92t reported using it), skill exercises in vocabulary and study 
skills, and reading and study guides to aid comprehension (85% or more re- 
ported using each of the skill exercises). These exercises formed the 
body of the assignments for Objectives 6, 7, and 8. 

Step five concerned selection of materials. The concent of reada- 
bility was studied and applied to the teachers* own texts, ninety percent 
used readability formulas in selecting materials during this year and In 
planning for next year. Fighty percent of the teachers used alternative 
reading materials at ditrerent leveis (UDjectives 4 ano 9). 

Step six (trying out of strategies and materials with each oroun) 
presented a problem for the teachers this year. They tried out many of 
the techniques the Project introduced but there was not enough time to 
use them In the proper order or with sufficient organization this year. 
A follow-up study has been planned for next year in which the teachers 
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will systematically implement the materials they developed this year. 

Step seven (evaluation of students' performance) was an integral 
part of each Instructional plan. Evaluation ranged from standard tests 
(multiple choice, true-false, essay), to creative writing and videotapes, 
projects and papers, and artistic responses to reading. Some teachers 
encouraged students to develop test Items and practice exercises for other 
students to use. Although a variety of forms of evaluation were used, the 
Project staff felt that more emphasis on evaluation would be useful. 
Therefore, one component of next years 's follow-up will be the study cf 
additional evaluation techniques. 

It Is reasonable to ask whether these reported percentages repre- 
sent actual use or an exaggeration by the teachers. There Is no absolute 
proof that the techniques were used. However, Project Staff members. In 
each school at least one day a week, reported observing teachers usinq the 
plans. Staff responded to Questions on Implementation and rev1ey;ed stu- 
dent papers and assignments afterwards. Teachers' logbooks reflected the 
use of many techniques; they enclosed dittos, lesson plans, tests, student 
papers, and other evidence that zhey had In fact implemented the techniques 
singly or in sequence. The directors are satisfied that the majority of 
teachers had conscientiously attempted to implement their plans. This 
problem with implementation represents another goal of the follov/-up study - 
a sybttnndtic ana recoraea attempt to verify tiie useiuiness of the techriiqueb 
and the entire Diagnostic Teaching Model. 

The prediction that teachers would have difficulty implementing 
the model was borne out by the work of the sixty teachers who evaluated 
the Content Area Reading Project. However, their evaluation is positive: 
the model provides a reasonable framework within which a teacher can 
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synthesize the teaching of content material and reading skills. An impor- 
tant part of the proposed 1977-78 follow-up study is the systematic use of 
the Diagnostic Teaching flodel and the materials developed durinn the Pro- 
ject. This will provide an evaluation of the model and also enable teach- 
ers to assess students' change in readinq skill and content levels after 
systematic readinq and content Instruction. 

The Inservice Model 

The inservice model described in Chapter Two has worked well in the 
current Project. Teachers and administrators at all three sites emphasized 
the value of the Project staff members working in the schools with teachers 
on an individual basis. While the workshops were evaluated positively for 
offering well-planned instruction in needed areas, teachers feel that they 
would not have been able to implement the ideas nor would they have de- 
veloped as much confidence in their own ability to teach readinq if they 
had not had the encouragement and assistance of Project staff members be- 
tween workshops. The teachers were not as concerned as Project staff, 
quite naturally, that they had not fully implemented t^ieir new teaching, 
plans. The general feeling was that they had gained enouah to be able to 
put them into operation at a later time. The prooosed 1977-78 follow-up 
will explore this in part, to see whether in fact the teachers are able to 
1m;lement these suggestions. 

Several changes in the supervision segments of the model are sug- 
gested for future use. Foremost, the directors and other Project staff 
agree that the directors should be more involved with teachers between 
workshops, observing in classrooms and assisting teachers. Both directors 
personally prefer this involvement over the "visiting expert" role which 
they unintentionally assumed by not visiting schools between workshops. 
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This would require a significantly qreater time Investment for them in 
future work. 

Tiie model Ina by Project staff of both techniques and materials which 
were being described as desirable in the workshops was evaluated positively. 
Project teaching strategy was planned to follow the Diaqnostic Teaching 
Model, and to use the strategies discussed in the workshops. For instance, 
to model grouping patterns, teachers were grouped in five different ways 
during workshops. Media was used frequently and integrated into instruc- 
tion (for example, a videotape was designed to introduce teachers to the 
use of videotapes in the classroom, see Chapter Four section on Media). 
The instruction on constructing LAPs was presented as a LAP for teachers 
to complete. 

Some aspects of the model were not visible to teachers, however, in 
workshop activities and should be more carefully incorporated in the future. 
The most often cited problem was diagnosis and individualization of re- 
quirements. The Project erroneously assumed a higher entry level in sev- 
eral areas than was evident in workshop participants. Diagnosis of entry- 
level should become a more highly sophisticated process and one v/hich re- 
sults in differentiated sets of objectives for teachers. 

Another major concern in this inservice model is its competency- 
based format. Generally the teachers responded well to the format, al- 
though very few had v/orked within its constraints before, THptp wa«; a 
period of adjustment to the idea of competencies which should hav^ been 
built into the time frame. The mastery model, and recycling until mastery 
wa? achieved, were difficult concepts for Projects teachers to understand. 
The syndrome of "hand it in and forget it" dies hard. To the first few 
assignments returned for revision were met with amazement, hostility, in- 
difference and combinations of the three. Most teachers reached the point. 
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near the Project's end, of appreciating this process and achieved satis- 
faction from finally ''doing things right." Much of the arowth noted by 
Project staff in individual teachers' confidence and ability seemed to 
come from this realization that they could try some new things, work ^ 
through several incomplete attempts, and finally produce a product they 
could be proud of. The in-school Project staff made its most valuable 
contribution in this process. 

As a result, the staff feel that competency-based instruction of 
inservice teachers can work. Further research should attempt to elim- 
Inate some of the nagging problems with it. Teachers need instruction in 
the competency-based process. The objectives must be very clear, includinq 
a variety of ways to demonstrate mastery of th^m. The current Project had 
some trouble with objectives not clearly stated and those with to<\ re- 
strictive demands for mastery. Competencies need to be individualized to 
accomodate various levels and neecjs. The staff especially recommends more 
opportunities for teachers to write and speak to open-ended questions re- 
vealing their understanding of basic concepts. If the course is to be 
graded, as is necessary not only for college cr^jt bat also for inserytce 
credit for permanent certification, the grading should be on a satisfactory/ 
unsatisfactory basis. Including the excellent or "A" grade, as this Pro- 
ject did, introduced a kind of competition and grade-consciousness which 
detracted trom ine mastery process. 

The examples provided with objectives nd Guidelines for satisfying 
them need to be clear but flexible. Staff members need to be able to judge 
adequacy of teachers' work and the appropriate flexibility in requirements. 
This seems to require both prior work with teachers in supervisory posi- 
tions and a deep understanding of instructional procedures and reading. 
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Such people may not always be availiDle, and the lack of one or more of 
these background components could jeopardize the success of the model* 

Teaser response to the workshops, in both formative and summative 
evaluations, showed clearly the horns of Jthe dilenma found in inservice 
education. Teachers resented the workload of the Project, even tfiough they 
found the concepts and techniques valuable and useful. Thei suggestions 
Hrongly favored having all assignments completed during workshop sessions. 
However, the long-term planning and searching required for many objectives 
found in the Rroject simply could not be completed in three hours' time, 
every two weeks. Although many teachers wanted six hours of graduate 
credit for the Project's activities, they did not expect to work as hard 
as they would have fornix hours of on-campus work. Thus, they resented 
the Project's insistence that their work be of the same rigor as the 
identical course offered on campus. 

Several more specific recommendations relate to the workload and 
teacher satisfaction. Project staff agree that workshops should have been 
during the school day rather than after hours. Teachers wer^^^ired during 
workshops, always held after a full day of work. If this recomiendation 

were carried through, teacher support money would be used to pay substi- 

j 

tutes rather than as honoraria for teachers. 

If, on the other hand, teacher honoraria are continued, the staff 
recommends that they be given for work completed rather than for mere 
attendance at workshops. Preferably, a combination could be worked out, 
with some reward for attendance but a greater percentage of the honorarium 
"given when teachers complete specific objectives or groups of objectives 
during the year. 

Additionally, Project staff recommend that long-term workshops 11k^ 
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these Plways give credit, inservice or university, rathe»* than providing 
the totally no-credit option. Most of the no-credit teachers did not have 
enouih rofnnitment to stick with the Project until they could see dividends, 
nor did they complete all the objectives. 

Adnimstrative support of this kind of oiect is essential. The 
co-directors are investigating potential diffe ^'^ces between schools based 
on the DnncipaVs attitude. All of the schools were overtly supportive 
of the Project, both at the central administrative level and in the 
principal's office. However, Project staff noted differences in attitude 
on their weelcly visits over a year's tine. More detailed information on 
this is expected in the near future. 

Specific reconmendations for the teachers of adults at whom this 
Project was aimed center on two areas: the time frame and their entry 
levels. The time problems have been covered earlier in this chapter. It 
became clear to Project staff quite early that the present organization 
and size of Adult Education programs makes it highly unlikely that a work- 
shop group of 15 or 20 teachers can be gathered at a sin<3le time and place 
for this long a period of tine. The instability of MuM Education fund- 
ing and staffing also makes a long-term commitment unlikely. The staff 
recoimtends a new plan for inservice education of teachers of adults, aimed 
at snail groups (six to eight) for a short set sed workshops (three 

to fivr), using videotape and other media to p ic instruction. A pro- 
posal dealing with this problem is under discussion a*: this time. 

The second problem for teachers of adults is that they have the same 
lack of training in reading as their junior high school counterparts, but 
they are expected to do serious teaching of basic reading skills. The con- 
tent of adult educators* reading courses needs to contain more instruction 
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in bas^c reading techniques for non-readers or beginnina readers. Thus the 
proDOS^l mentioned above will recommend many of the same objectives as 
found in this Project but it will also include a significant amount of work 
on beginning reading. 

Two areas of follow-up study are planned for the current Project: 

1. to assess the extent to which teacher behaviors change next 
year because of their work during the Project. 

2. to assess student achievement in reading in the classes of 
volunteer workshop teachers. 

Sc le of these volunteers, all of whom ^ from the junior high groups, will 
also be serving as chanqe aaents in their schools, working with one or two 
other teachers to assist them in working with reading skills in their class- 
rooms. These follow-up activities have been received positively by the 
administrators involved, but there is no financial support available. Also, 
the number of teachers who will volunteer to go on with this 5:tudy is not 
complete at this time. The Project directors are determined that the posi- 
tive results of this Project should not be lost because of a lack '^f finan- 
cial support. They plan to work with as many teachers as will volunteer 
for the 1977-78 school year. 

Significant change nften cannot be achieved within a fiscal year, 
and what a project of this nature r'^^uires to achieve its ends of preparing 
teachers to cope effectively with readinn instruction in the classroom is 
strong commitment from teachers and udministrators and financial support 
to facilitate thi^ ongoino change process. 



